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NEW MUSIC 


FOR THE 
NEW SEMESTER 


With the approach of the new 
semester, teachers, students, and 
music lovers in general are plan- 


ning their musical activities. 


Teachers may select new materials for their students 
easily and pleasantly by using our WHITTLE CATA- 
LOGS as order blanks. 


The WHITTLE TEACHING AND STUDY SUG- 
GESTIONS may be used in ordering Piano, Vocal, 


Violin and Organ selections. 


The BAND MUSIC CATALOG, with its numerous 
classifications, will make your selection of band 


material easy. 
e 


Send in your orders early, so that you may 
have your music on hand before the rush of 


the new semester. 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 
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MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 
GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus., M. A., Mus.D, President 


1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instructors for summer terms in addi- 
tion to regular faculty. 

Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 
Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 









































“Texas cunistian 
UIVERSITL 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Stronger Faculty. More 
complete equipment. 
Better facilities than 
ever before. Profession- 
al training in the vari- 
ous fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 
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WHAT UU YUU 


THINK? 


(EDITORIAL) 


Als an active official in the Texas Association of 


Music Schools for the past ten years, wherein curri- 
culum standards for the College Department of Music 
have been constant objectives, I have been privileged 
to visit, at one time or another, every member in- 
stitution in Texas, as well as many in other states. 
Moreover for many years, I have had a hobby of 
collecting College Catalogues and thereafter of study- 
ing them, particularly, with respect to the section 
devoted to the Music Curriculum. Additionally, as 
a charter member of the Vocal Division of TMEA, 
I have gained some insight into the status of music 
leadership and instruction in the public schools of 
the state. As a result of these experiences, I have 
some definite convictions thereto pertaining: 


First, the requirements in applied music as set 
up years ago by NASM, MENC, and MNTA are 
now inadequate. As a just tribute to the leaders of 
these organizations, it should be stated that they 
blazed the trail for the standardization of music in- 
struction in the United States. Actually, they did it 
when “‘the going was rough” and when real courage 
and foresight had to be evidenced. In the opinion of 
this writer, these associations need, at present, to 
take stock of existing conditions and, thereafter, to 
push further forward on requirements in applied 
music for the large group aspiring to become school 
music teachers. Music educators, at every instruc- 
tional level, need a complete curricular training in ap- 
plied music. 


Second, The State Department of Education in 
Texas, for instance, while having done more for 
music education than any other agency in the state 
of Texas, is, nevertheless, to be challenged to action, 
for, being vested with powers of extending and re- 
voking affiliation of institutions and certification of 
teachers, it also can require music instruction, by 
properly-certificated music teachers, for every grade 
within each affiliated school system. It is nothing short 
of intellectual dishonesty, and educational travesty, 
to permit, not to mention the justification of, instruc- 
tion of children in music by grade teachers who have 
had only six hours in courses about music; even six 
semester hours of actual rudimentary training in music 
is ridiculous, as a minimum requirement. Yet in de- 
fense of Dr. L. A. Wood, music, in Texas, has never 
known a greater friend. 


Third, Departments of Music in College and Uni- 
FEBRUARY 1949 


versities have too long treated the student of music 
education as a musical step child. Being a voice, 
teacher, I dare to state that every teacher of vocal 
music in the public schools should be required to study 
voice for four years, or longer, if necessary for the 
attainment of an acceptable performance standard; 
piano should be prescribed for such a period as is 
needed for the attainment of simple accompanying 
ability, normally not less than two years. Conducting 
should be listed for at least one year. The require- 
ments in instruments for vocal concentrationists, and 
vice-versa, need restudying, it seems to me. 

The instrumental major, in like manner, without 
exception, should be held responsible for four years 
of study on the major instruments and acceptable 
solo accomplishment, as well as the accompanying 
attainment on the piano. This group of teachers, in 
general, has exemplified finer training than the vocal- 
ists. 

The piano major who elects to teach vocal music 
and to direct school choruses should be held respon- 
sible for the same vocal training as the vocal major. 
If this individual prefers the band or orchestra, com- 
parable instrumental training should be demanded. 

In too many states, too often, poorly trained 
school music teachers go out to teach, and to help 
graduate too many high school people to go, too 
poorly prepared, to college to study to be music edu- 
cators, and who again graduate from college, too 
poorly prepared, and who also go out to teach, too 
poorly prepared, in the high schools, and who thereby 
help to perpetuate inefficiency. This is pessimism; 
I am a confirmed optimist; but too long has the above- 
mentioned CONDITION been too highly prevalent 
in too many instances. 

Despite the lack of adequate training in applied 
music, many, many music educators have raised them- 
selves by their own “boot straps’. These individuals 
deserve commendation. Such individuals have done 
the face-saving act for both their Alma Maters and 
their profession. 

Let’s help the oncoming group to find easier 
working conditions by requiring four years of study 
in the major-applied-music field, as well as two years 
study on piano, and the passing of barrier examina- 
tions for acceptable performance in both the major 
and minor applied music subjects. You cannot saw 
a log with an unsharpened saw. 


What do you think? 











TEXAS MUSIC EVUCATURS 


| HE annual Convention4Clinic 
of the Texas Music Educators As- 
sociation will get under way at 
2:00 P. M. Feb. 9 with the begin- 
ning of registrations. Headquarters 
will be the Buccaneer Hotel. After 





Euell Porter 
President, TMEA 


registrations are completed the pro- 
gram will be full with rehearsals 
of two 100 piece bands, a 100 piece 
150 
choruses. Many sectional rehear- 
sals will be directed by outstanding 


orchestra, and two voice 





Jack H. Mahan ; P. 
State Orch. Chairman 


State Band Chairman 


ASSUCIATION 


ANNUAL CONVENTION-CLINIC 


Feb. 9-12, 1949 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


clinicians. The climax of the four 
day meet will be the Grand Con- 
cert in the City Auditorium on the 
evening of Feb. 11th. Each of the 
three divisions, Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus, will demonstrate their 
abilities in this concert. The clini- 
cians engaged for the major work 
in the convention will be the con- 
ductors on that occasion. 


The Clinicians are as follows: 


BAND CLINICIANS: Clarence E. 


Sawhill, Director of Bands, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; 
G. Cliffe Bainum, Director of 
Bands, Northwestern University. 
ORCHESTRA: Brooks Morris, 
Music Consultant of the Fort 


Worth Public Schools, and profes- 
sor of Violin at Texas Christian 
University. CHORUS CLINI- 
CIANS: Dr. Orville J. Borchers, 
Kansas State College; Dr. Wilford 
C. Bain, University of Indiana. IN- 
STRUMENTAL CLASS CLINI- 
CIANS: Col. Earl D. Irons, Mus. 
D., North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, CORNET; Fred Hoey, 
Southern Music Co., DRUMS; C. 
R. Hackney, Sam Houston State 
College, TWIRLING; Raymond 
T. Bynum, McMurray College, 
FLUTE; Dan Burkholter, North 
Texas Agricultural College, BAS- 
SOON; Pat Arsers, Alamo Heights 
High School, CLARINET; George 


C. Martinez 


Donald W. Morton 
State Vocal Chairman 


A. Conrey, Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, OBOE; John Woldt, Mus. D.., 
Baylor University, HORN. 
Organizers of the various clinic 
units are: BLUE BAND; Paul 
Brannom, Lubbock High School; 





Dr. D. O. Wiley 
Sec.-Treas. TMEA 


RED BAND: L. H. Buckner, Hen- 
derson High School; INSTRU- 
MENTAL AND TWIRLING 
CLASSES; Ellis B. Wood, Long- 
view High School; ORCHESTRA; 


(continued 
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G. Cliffe Bainum Brooks Morris Paul Brannom L. H. Buckner 
Band Clinician Orch. Clinician Blue Band Organizer Red Band Organizer 





Ellis B. Wood CG ten: ee Dr. H. Grady Harlan Col. Earl D. Irons 
Instrumental and ‘ C Clinici: 
Twichag Oveusioce Orch. Organizer Chorus Organizer ornet Clinician 





Fred Hoey C. R. Hackney Raymond T. Bynum Dan Burkholter 


Drum Clinician Twirling Clinician Flute Clinician Bassoon Clinician 
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Music Ju Season 


Review the following list of Hoffman 
editions for appropriate program 
material for this semester. They are 
distinctive and pleasing. 


S.S.A 
THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE—New novelty 
Elliott .20 
SCISSOR’S ee = , ene 


Elli ‘ 
SNOW ADVENTURE—Winter Fantasy 
Elliott -20 
SPRING GAIETY—Viennese Waltz Song 
Elliott -20 
THE TEAKETTLE SINGS—Semi-popular 
Pohlmann 1 
VELVET SHOES—A Snow Scene 
Evans 15 
S.A.T.B.—Secular 
THE ARROW AND THE SONG— 
Commencement Cain AS 
CHILLUN’ COME ON HOME 
Spiritual (8pts.) Cain -20 
A DAY IN ae ae 


ain AS 
I HEAR AMERICA SINGING— 
Modern (8pts.) Eastham -20 
ON A LOVELY SUMMER EVENING— 
Symphonic Elliott .20 


S.T.T.B.—Sacred 
LEGENDE—For Easter 
(also arr. for SA, SSA) 
Tchaikowsky  .20 
A MIRACLE—NEW, Baccalaureate 


Elliott .20 
= ARE THE PEACEMAKERS— 
Cappella Rasley -20 
HERE IN THIS HOUSE—Commencement 
Beethoven -20 
WE THANK THEE (For Liberty}—NEW 
hristie 2 


For other interesting RECENT choral 
editions send for the latest Hoffman 
catalog! Reference copies given to 
active choral directors upon request. 


THE 
RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 
509 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 





LEWELLYN ROBERTS 
PRESENTS PROGRAM 


Lewellyn Roberts, professor of 
voice at Hardin College, Wichita 
Falls, recently was invited to ar- 
range and present the opening pro- 
gram for the MacDowell Club of 
Oklahoma City. This, the most im- 
portant program of the year, was 
planned to include Purcell and Han- 
del arias and a group of folk songs 
of the British Isles, (several in the 
original Welsh) by Mr. Roberts, 
baritone, with Grace Roberts as 
accompanist, and violin solos by 
Frederic Balazs with Mrs. J. W. 
Akin, Jr. accompanist. The 
group of violin selections included 
“Chaconne” by Bach, ‘““Tambourin 
Chinois” by Kreisler, ‘Un Bateau” 
by Debussy, “Berceuse’’ by Stra- 
vinsky, and “Hungarian Dance No. 
1" by Brahms. Vocal numbers pre- 
sented by Steve Ann Akin, soprano, 
an advanced student of Mr. Rob- 
erts, were “La Girometta” by Si- 
bella, “Wie Melodien sieht es mir” 
by Brahms, “‘Villanelle’’ by Dell’- 
Acqua, “Depuis le Jour’ by Char- 
pentier, “Slumber Song”’ by Illyin- 
sky, ‘Cupid Captive’ by La Forge, 
“The Rose” by Clokey, “Laughing 
Song” by Strauss, and “Shadow 
Song” by Samuels. Mrs. Roberts 
provided artistic accompaniments 
for Miss Akin. 

The selections presented by the 


WM. HARGRAVE SINGS 
SACKED CONCERT 


William Hargrave, bass-baritone, 
recently of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, and now 
Professor of Voice in the Baptist 
Seminary, Ft. Worth, and Guest 
Artist, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas, was presented 
by Howard Payne College in a 
Sacred Concert, Sunday evening, 
November 28, in the First Baptist 
Church, Brownwood, Texas, to a 
filled auditorium of interested lis- 
teners. Mr. Hargrave was in good 
voice. 

He sang a demanding program 
and did it satisfyingly. The com- 
mon opinion, according to state- 
ments made by hundreds of people 
to the officials of the church and of 
the college, was: ‘It was the finest 
concert that has ever been heard 
in Brownwood, despite the many 
celebrated artists who have sung 
in the city.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Baugh Woodward, 
also of Ft. Worth, was the accom- 
panist. She is a skilled accompanist 
who plays well and who also makes 
the singer important. 





staff members of the Hardin Col- 
lege faculty were received with en- 
thusiastic appreciation by an audi- 
ence of some two hundred. Mr. 
(continued on page 43) 























Arranged by Noah Francis Ryder 
367 FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
Arranged by Harlo E. McCall 
368 ALL HAIL THE POWER 
Arranged by Harlo E. McCall 
411 BENEDICTION 
413 EARLY WILL I SEEK THEE 
414 WHITE FIRE OF MY HEART 
415 CHRISTE ADORAMUS TE 
416 CHRIST IS RISEN 
Freely arranged by Paul Vellucci 
417 SOUL OF CHRIST 
418 REJOICE THE LORD IS KING 


725 Boylston St. 








GRADUATION AND 
BACCALAUREATE 
CHORUSES 


(SATB) 


362 A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD 


R. BD. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 


Herbert Fromm .15 
Hugo Cg. Adler .16 
Leland B. Sateren .16 
Monteverdi-Pinkham_ .16 
Serge Rachmaninoff .16 


Cecil E. Lapo .16 
Cecil E. Lapo .16 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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CHILDREN IN GRAND OPERA 


MRS. ZERLINE MUHLMAN METZGER 


665 Barry Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Zerline Muhlman Metzger is the 
daughter of Adolph Muhlman, a Wagner- 
ian Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and of the Covent Garden Com- 
pany of London. Mrs. Metzger was born 
in Vienna and educated in the schools of 
Germany where she studied piano with 
Werther and Hirsch-Kouffmann, organ with 
Riemenschnetder, and harmony with Paul 
Held. She came to America in 1910 and 
continued her piano study with Maurice 
Rosenfield and Walter Knuffer, and voice 
with her father, Delia Valeri, and Oscar 
Seagle. She studied voice pathology with 
Dr. Rudolf Sokolowsky. As Anna Busch 
she had a brief light opera career, assisted 
her father as coach-accompamnst at Chicago 
Musical College, and for many uears has 
been a voice teacher and director of operatic 
groups: (1) The Fine Art Opera ages 16 
to 30; (2) The All Children’s Grand 
Opera, ages 6 to 16; (3) The Children’s 
Opera Guild, sponsored by the Chicago 
Park District, grade school age; and (4) 
The Kindergarten Grand Opera, ages 2% 
to 6. Performances given include Wagner's 
Ring Cycle, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, The 
Flying Dutchman, Orpheus, Die Fleder- 
maus, The Merry Wives of Windsor, The 
Bartered Bride, and others of the French 
and Italian repertory. Children’s perform- 
ances include: The Magic Flute, the Elijah 
(dramatized), Carmen in French Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci in Italtan. 

She ts a member of The Society of 
American musicians, the National Society 
for General Semantics, the Individual Psy- 
chology Assoctation, the Illinois Federation 
of Music Clubs, the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, and the National 
Association for Opera. 

She is Author of “Monotones’’ in the 
Educational Music Magazine, Chicago, Sep- 
tember, 1937. 


@® 

(° epren in Grand Op- 
era’ may mean: Children singing 
choruses written especially for 
their voices as in CARMEN, HAN- 
SEL and GRETEL, PARSIFAL, 
TOSCA, BORIS GODUNOFF, 
OTELLO, LA GIOCONDA, and 
LA BOHEME; it may also mean: 
Children performing Grand Opera, 
in its entirety, themselves. 

The writer can report about the 
existence of five children’s Grand 
Opera groups that have come to 
her attention so far. These groups 
are: Mme. Leoni’s group in New 
York, Almeda Wallace's ‘Twin 
City Opera” in St. Joseph, Michi- 
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gan, and Zerline Muhlman Metz- 
ger's three groups in Chicago, Il- 
linois: “The All Children’s Grand 
Opera” (ages 6 to 15) “The Chil- 
dren's Opera Guild’, sponsored by 
the Chicago Park District (grade 
school ages), and “The Kinder- 
garten Opera” (ages 2!4 to 6). 
Being in closer contact with these 
last four groups the writer is able 
to state that the following operas 
have been performed frequently 
with scenery, costumes, acting, and 
piano accompaniment: HANSEL 
AND GRETEL, THE MAGIC 
FLUTE, CARMEN in French, 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA and 
PAGLIACCI in Italian, and the 
Oratorio ELIJAH in dramatized 


form. 


Why are there so few known 
children’s groups? Children love to 
sing at play, they take pride in 
their church and school singing, 
they are ambitious to appear in 
their school operettas, be it in 
chorus or as soloists. Why do 
their vocal activities stop when it 
comes to actually performing Grand 
Opera, considering that there are 
children's drama groups or mixed 
groups for drama and operetta? 
Some of the reasons might be the 
following: (1) General belief that 
children performing Grand Opera 
has not been done before. (2) 
Prejudice against using children's 
voices in operatic music for fear of 
vocal strain. (3) Lack of faith in 
children’s mental capacities ques- 
tioning whether Grand Opera is not 
above their heads. 


Enlarging on these three reasons 
it can be said that: (1) Children 
have performed since 17 years, and 
successfully so, under the name of 
“Children’s Grand Opera”. (2) The 
considerable number of professional 
singers (names to be mentioned 
later on) who have emerged from 
such children’s groups is sufficient 
proof that such fears were not only 














unfounded, but that on the contrary 
their early training in Grand Opera 
had furthered their vocal develop- 
ment towards an early start of their 
careers. (3) The playing and sing- 
ing, for example, of the Grand 
Opera, OTELLO (Italian spelling), 
would give a child a much more 
vivid, and for its age, a more un- 
derstandable story than the Shakes- 
pearean original, because the music 
will shift the drama from an intel- 
lectual to an emotional level. 


A fourth point might be brought 
up against children’s operatic per- 
formances, namely: Can't children 
get enough out of operéttas for their 
musical needs and enough out of 
the drama for their dramatic needs? 


Why Grand Opera? 


That depends on their needs. 
There are children who definitely 
do not get enough out of either the 
one or the other. They need and 
wish for the opportunity to express 
themselves musically and dramatic- 
ally, and that is what Grand Opera 
offers them — a richer world 
through its universality. The musi- 
cal part satisfies their emotions and 
makes them grasp life situations 
much earlier than would the more 
intellectual verbal approach of the 
drama. Even in their games they 
delve into tragedies and passions. 
In fact, they are themselves authors 
of tragedies and portray life experi- 
ences in their situations very deep- 
ly. Grand Opera satisfies their hun- 
ger for adventure. It gives vent to 


(continued on page 38) 





INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN 
SAN ANGELO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM EILERS, Jr., 


Director of Auxiliary Services, 
San Angelo 


The instrumental music depart- 
ment of the San Angelo Public 
Schools was added to the curricu- 
lum fourteen years ago (1934). 
Homer A. Anderson, who was 
named director at that time, is still 
acting in that capacity. During his 
first year one period per day was 
allotted to music instruction and 
Mr. Anderson kept study halls for 
the other five periods. The initial 
budget was $35.00 for the year. 
Since that time a great deal has 
been accomplished because Mr. 
Anderson is an able man who loves 
his work and has never failed to 
give it the greater share of his time 
and effort. What has been done 
would have been impossible had 
he not, to use his own words “had 


the help of an understanding and‘ 


sympathetic administration”. 


In comparison with this modest 
beginning the school year 1948-49 
finds bands and orchestras organ- 
ized in six of the eight elementary 
schools starting at the fifth grade 
level. The Junior High School has 
a 47 piece string orchestra and a 
beginner's orchestra of 30 members, 
as well as a band of 87 and a be- 
ginner's band of 38. A band of 68 
and an orchestra membership of 
57 completes the picture on the 
high school level. 


Four hundred and sixty-nine pu- 
pils take some form of instrumental 


music daily. In the entire string 
program there are 103 violinists, 12 
violas, 12 cellos, and 8 string bases. 
Assistants to Mr. Anderson in the 
elementary and junior high music 
programs are Mr. Donald D. Lum- 
mus and Miss Jane LeFevre. 


It was with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that friends of the department 
saw it move into its new quarters 
early in September. Located in the 
former junior college building, 
which is known as the high school 
annex, the instrumental music de- 
partment now has facilities that 
compare favorably with any in the 
state. Two large rehearsal rooms, 
an instrument storage room 
equipped with storage compart- 
ments, a string instrument storage 
room with compartments, a uniform 
room, and fourteen practice rooms 
are provided. The smallest of the 
practice rooms is 8'x 10° and the 
larger ones can accommodate small 
ensembles. The director's office has 
a two-way intercommunication sys- 
tem in order that he may listen and 
talk to any of the practice rooms 
and thus check on the progress and 
work of the students. All wood 
work is of oak, the floor of asphalt 
tile in an attractive pattern, and 
Venetian blinds are _ installed 
throughout. The entire area allotted 
to instrumental music has _ been 
acoustically treated and the walls 
are painted in eye-pleasing pastels. 

Also available to the department 
is a band and orchestra library with 
128 built-in oak filing compartments 


of a size to accommodate march, 
octavo, and concert music. This li- 
brary is equipped with sorting 
racks. In addition, there is a solo 
and ensemble library. 


San Angelo High School oper- 
ates on a daily schedule of seven 
one hour periods. Music students 
who are doing passing work in all 
subjects are given the privilege of 
being assigned to a practice room 
instead of a study hall. In this man- 
ner 98 hours daily are spent in indi- 
vidual supervised practice during 
every school day. 

For the past five years a band 
encampment of one week's duration 
has been held during which an in- 
tensive rehearsal and drill schedule 
is maintained. Two local business- 
men, Mr. L. Q. Sparks and Mr. 
T. Frank Bell, and Mr. Ralph W. 
Emerson of the High School facul- 
ty, have done much to make the 
camp a success. Mr. Sparks and 
Mr. Bell donate their services as 
camp cooks for the entire period 
and Mr. Emerson acts as director 
of camp activities other than musi- 
cal. Land for the encampment, con- 
sisting of forty acres of pecan tree 
river front, is furnished without 
charge through the terms of a 100 
year lease given to the band by Mr. 
J. P. Bollinger. To quote a previous 
article written about the band en- 
campment ‘When they come home 
—tired but acquainted and experi- 
enced —the new members under- 
stand that the marching precision 
and snap for which the Bobcat band 
is so well known didn’t just hap- 


(continued 6n page 48 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, San Angelo, Texas, Homer A. Anderson, Director 
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ABILENE HIGH SCHOOL 
A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
The A Cappella Choir is the out- 


standing performing choral organi- 
zation of the Abilene High School. 
It is composed of 52 members who 
have won their places through try- 
outs after having had experience 
in other choral groups of the school. 
The Choir, Mixed Chorus, and the 
Girls’ Chorus which combine to 
form the Great Chorus, are all per- 
forming units, as well as partici- 
pants in the Interscholastic League 
Contests. The personnel follows: 


First Row: Elaine Condley, Ja- 
nette Harris, Yvonne Coalson, 
Naomi Walker, Patti Lou Dean, 
Dianne Estes, Carolyn Lasseter, 
Doris Gibson, Joan Malone, June 
Scott, June Lantz, Billie Jean Gil- 
breth, and Pat McCoy. 


Second Row: Lois Tate, Helen 
Haynes, Patsy Henderson, Barbara 
Bush, Joette Dipple, Jackie Seay, 
Shirley Winters, Faye Duke, Jane 
Suggs, Lucia Burnett, Dorothy 
Seay, Nancy Swinney. 

Third Row: Barbara Seidel, Pat 
Sandlin, Billy Thompson, Tom 
Matthaei, Jack Swinson, Bobby 
Black, Burl McAlister, Borden Hes- 
lep, Prentice Martin, Jacque Nell 
Hunter, Wilma Wise. 

Fourth Row: Sarah Widmer, Bill 
Kennedy, Harold Rucker, Marvin 
Tate, Jim Selman, John David Kuy- 
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ABILENE HIGH SCHOOL A CAPPELLA CHOIR, Abilene, Texas, Mary Joe Hamilton, Director 


kendall, Alden Mackey, Charles 
Preston, Hayle Randolph, Bill 
Plumlee, Benny Blankenship, Ed- 
ward Green, and Alicia Bounds. 

In 1947, Mary Joe Hamilton be- 
came director of vocal music in 
Abilene High School. Miss Hamil- 
ton is a native of McKinney, Texas 
having obtained her B. S. degree 
from T.S.C.W., and her MLS. de- 
gree from N.T.S.C. She has been 
organist for churches in McKinney, 
Denton, and Dallas. Before com- 
ing to Abilene, Miss Hamilton di- 
rected high school choirs in McKin- 
ney and Denton. Several of her 
compositions and arrangements 
have been used by these choirs and 
ensembles. 


A tradition of the presentation 
each Christmas in Abilene High of 
THE MESSIAH by Handel was 
begun by Ouida Clemon in 1941. 
In 1947, the oratorio was presented 
by an all high school chorus and 
seven student soloists. For Easter 
of 1948, the Great Chorus present- 
ed for the first time in Abilene, 
MY HEART IS GLAD, a Cantata 
by David Thornton; student soloists 
were used for this production also. 

The smaller ensembles of the 
Vocal Music Department are chos- 
en from choir members by compe- 
tition each fall. The Boy's Quartet 
and the Girl's Sextet provide op- 
portunities for the more talented 
singers and are popular entertain- 
ers for programs in Abilene. 





For two years the public school 
music students have presented a 
“Feast of Carols” at Christmas un- 
der the direction of Elizabeth 
Wright, Co-ordinator of Music in 
Abilene Schools. The choir chorus, 
and ensembles also perform in pro- 
grams for the local churches, col- 
leges, civic clubs and Hi-Y through- 
out the year. In the midst of a busy 
schedule, the A Cappella still finds 
time for Christmas caroling, and 
attending the Highlander Music 
Festival. 


Since they function as a home 
room, A Cappella Choir members 
are together much of the time other 
than in rehearsal. And whether it 
is in ‘Harmonizing,’ having a pic- 
nic, or setting up the stage for pro- 
grams, there is always a bond of 
friendship among them. The ex- 
perience of being in the choir is a 
memorable one and graduates fre- 
quently return to ROOM 15 for 
a chance to sing again. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


A School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 
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Choral Series 


TREBLE VOICES 


Cuckoo (SSA with Round)..Harry R. Wilson 
Charlie Is My Darlin’ (SSA) _.....Arr. Wilson 


Music, When Soft Voices Die 

(SSAA a cappella)... Harry R. Wilson 
Listen, etsasie Maidens 

(SSA) _........ Dalayrac-Wilson 
Strike It Up, Tabor (SSA) _.Weelkes-Wilson 


aoeuiennment 








Star of Evening (SA)... 


Defend Your Country (SSA) Edwards 
Two Little Shoes (SSA) Mana-Zucca 
Our Glorious America (SSA) Clark 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

(SSA, SA) Friedman 
Londonderry Air (SSA)... Shackley 


MALE VOICES 

Whoopee Ti-Yi-Yo 
(TTBB)..... eats Geoffrey O'Hara 
Red Wing (TTBB) Chattaway 
Just a Dream of You, Dear 
(TTBB) : 


If I Had My Way (TTBB) Kendis 
Defend Your Country (TTBB, 

TTB) Edwards 
Our Glorious America (TTBB) Clark 
Sidewalks of New York (TTBB) _...... Blake 


On the Banks of the Wabash (TTBB) Dresser 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart (TTBB) Friedman 
Mandy Lee (TTBB) Chattaway | 


MIXED VOICES 


He Never Said a Mumbalin’ Word 
(SSAATTBB a cappella)...arr. H. R. Wilson 


God Be In My Head (SATB)...Harry R. Wilson 
Tally Ho! (SAB with Round)....H. R. en 
Dedication (SAB)............................Franz-Wilson 
The Cowboy's Meditation (SAB)...arr. Wilson 
Rataplan (SAB) Sullivan-Wilson 


Come, Let Us to the ictal Sound 
(SAB) _Bach-Wilson 


Dawn of a New Day (SATB) George Shackley 
Coneidet the Lilies of the Fields 





(SATB). - .George Shackley 
I a2. Alpha and “Omega 
(SATB) : Stainer-Shackley 


Create in Me a Clean Heart 





(SAB) Smolenoff-Shackley 
The King of Love vite ee Is 

(SAB) _,----.. shelley-Shackley 
Incline Thine Ear to Me 

(SAB).. _......... Himme]-Shackley 


Lead Kindly Light (SAB) ..Buck-Shackley 
Our Glorious America (SATB) Clark 
Two Little Shoes (SATB) Mana-Zucca 


Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
(SATB) : Friedman 


All octavos, 20 cents each 
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Catalog on Request 
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See your local dealer 
or write 


PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


1657 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


5815 W. Midway Park 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
November 23, 1948 
The Southwestern Musician 
803 Center 


Brownwood, Texas 


Your article by Robert R. Robinson on the Group staff interested 
me very much for it showed the courageous pioneering work which 
has been done in this country for the cause of a new notation. 

As you know, Busoni already laid down some basic laws for a 
new notation when he came to the conclusion that the basis of modern 
music was not the diatonic but the chromatic scale. And the group staff 
as advocated by Mr. Robinson does just this, that it gives each note 
of the chromatic scale equal prominence. 

In Europe a new notation has been brought to a successful state 
of acceptance amongst many thousands of music students and hundreds 
of teachers. It is also based on the group staff, but it has gone further 
in also freeing notation from its confusing symbolism in denoting time 
values and rhythm. 

I am sending you a booklet on the new notation, and in passing 
I can tell you, that the greatest obstacle to any new notation: Its lack 
of available music has been largely overcome: The publisher's fund in 
the new notation comprises many thousands of compositions, including 
all the standard classical works, study material, and church music. In 
the popular field we have covered the music in the public domain, and 
the modern “‘boogy-woogy” for as much as it seems to be lasting. We 
have not yet reached the stage where we publish anything new that 
comes out, but we have technical equipment which can reproduce any 
edition in the new notation in a 1000 copy edition within four days 
after we receive the old notation copy. We also can reproduce any 
music in small editions for those needing it, when it concerns some 
serious composition, which will later be part of our larger publication 
work. 

Publishers in Europe have granted us permission to use their copy- 
righted materials, and we have received encouragement from American 
Publishers to make arrangements with them when the time would be 
ripe. 

This new notation would merit an article in your publication, and 
if you say so, I will be glad to send you a copy. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harry Boissevain 


LOTS OF ‘ORIGINAL’ SONGS ARENT SO ORIGINAL; 
PILFERING WIDESPREAD 


By HARMAN W. NICHOLS 
U. S. Staff Correspondent, Washington, Nov. 18—(UP) 


—Seems there are very few orig- 
inal tunes anymore. 

“The Eyes of Texas’’—anthem 
of the proud Lone Star State—is 
billed as original. Pfffft! It’s a theft 
from “I've Been Workin’ on the 
Railroad”, which, in turn, is a steal 
from “I've Been Workin’ on the 
Levee.” 

So what would you-all expect for 
‘Hail to The Redskins,” the marchy 
spine-tingler which is the theme 


song for the Washington profes- 
sional football team? A steal? 

You said it, and you can say it 
again, and again. It's a whole flock 
of steals. 

The composer of the song is an 
old fiddler named Barnee Bree- 
skin, who for 18 years has had a 
band in the blue room of the Shore- 
ham Hotel here. Like other musical 
thieves—using the word on advice 
of counsel — Barnee checks his 
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sources before he steals. 

Stealing, in the musical profes- 
sion is popular. Not to mention 
profitable. Where do you suppose 
‘Moonlight and Roses” came from? 
Original? Huh! Right out of the 
semi - classics of the Long, Long 
Ago. 

But pilfering of this kind is with- 
in the law. 

The Library of Congress oper- 
ates a department called ‘““The Folk- 
lore Division,’ headed by our old 
friend Duncan Emrich. It’s Dun- 
can's job to look up the history of 
various tunes and rule whether 
they should be declared ‘public do- 
main.’ In other words, whether 
swiping them would be a copyright 
violation. If a song has lived 
through the ages, it’s supposed to 
belong to all of us. 

It seems there are few, if any, 
violations in most of the songs we 
hear at the concert hall and over 
the radio. 

And if Emrich ever had a look 
at “Hail to The Redskins” he'd 
have a hatful of research ahead of 
him. Between bandleader Breeskin 
and Corinne Griffith, wife of Mr. 
George Marshall, who owns the 
Redskins, they ran the scale. Mrs. 
Marshall wrote the words. 

Washington being a border town, 
Barnee thought he ought to strad- 
dle the fence. So the first 16 bars 
are copied from “Dixie.” Or “I 





Wish I Was in the Land of Cot- 
ton, etc. 

He balanced it 
“Yankee Doodle.” 


The fiddler thought it would be 
nice to get something Indian in 
the piece so he hit upon a tom-tom 
he remembered for the middle part. 
By accident he struck one of the 
radio give-away mystery tunes. 
But don't ask him the name of it 
—he doesn't know and wouldn't 
have if they'd called him with $30,- 
000 or so at stake. 

There's also—by mistake, ac- 
cording to the dark-haired, chubby 
leader — a steal from a Sunday 
school song. 


with part of 


And for a punch—one of the 
biggest steals of all. From the stir- 
ring French national song, “The 
Marseillaise.”’ 


You can't blame Barnee, though. 
He never went to school to learn 
music. His pappy taught him the 
violin and what he knows about 
the piano he taught himself. He 
played ‘Hail To The Redskins” 
for me on the upright in his home. 
It wasn't bad. 


You can't blame the lovely Mrs. 
Marshall, either. She took timé out 
to write the words for the Redskin 
song. What she’s really working at 
is a book she’s writing about her 
friends’ favorite recipes. She’s gon- 
na call it “Eggs I Have Known.” 


WICHITA FALLS SYMPHONY TO RECEIVE 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


An important contribution to the 
musical life of the country has been 
the reorganization of the Wichita 
Falls Symphony Orchestra last 
spring. Following the premier per- 
formance by the 90-piece orches- 
tra, national recognition has been 
accredited to this progressive or- 
ganization. Unlike most profession- 
al orchestras in the country, the 
Wichita Falls Symphony Orchestra 
is based on the developing of local 
talent into a compact group of mu- 
sicians who dedicate their creative- 
ness to the betterment of their com- 
munity. 

The Wichita Falls Symphony 
Society, in connection with the Mu- 
sic Department of Hardin College, 
selected Frederic Balazs as their 
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musical director and conductor. Mr. 
Balazs is a native of Hungary and 
a composer and concert violinist of 
international reputation. He had 
visited Wichita Falls in concert 
last fall, and was impressed:by the 
fine talent, the enthusiasm, and the 
civic spirit he found in this terri- 
tory. Under Mr. Balazs’ leadership, 
with the Symphony Society and 
Hardin College assisting, a progres- 
sive musical plan has been set forth 
which will involve this whole re- 
gion. 

John Rosenfield, the esteemed 
critic of the Dallas Morning News, 
paid tribute to the Wichita Falls 
Symphony, and its conductor, in 
several lengthy articles, and he 


(continued on page 48) 














Songs 
by 


Osear J. 
FOX 


BRING ME YOUR TEARS 


Words by Edwin Markham 


*SAM HOUSTON 


Words by David Stevens 


HOW SWEETLY DOES THE 
MOONBEAM SMILE 


Words by Thomas Moore 


“THE BLUEBONNET, 
FLOWER OF TEXAS 


Words by Margery Armitage 
“WILL YOU COME TO THE BOWER? 


Words by Thomas Moore, adapted by 
Dr. H. F. Estill. Music arr. Fox 


Just Published! 


Three New Editions of 


“RAIN AND THE RIVER 


Words by J. Will Callahan 


High Medium Low 
a 


“Note: Numbers with an asterisk 
also available for chorus 


See Your Local Dealer or Write 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


























LEO POOOLSKY HIGHLY 
ACCLAIMED 


Muskogee Daily Phoenix 

The Muskogee concert season 
had an auspicious opening Satur- 
day night in the auditorium of the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind, 
where Leo Podolsky, pianist, ap- 
peared in a recital before an audi- 
ence of considerable size. Podolsky 
was brought to Muskogee by 
the Muskogee Accredited Music 
Teacher's Association, and his re- 
cital is the first of a series of mu- 
sical events that the association 
hopes to sponsor during the current 
season. 


Podolsky departed from the con- 
ventional in building the first and 
second parts of his program, and 
the result was altogether a happy 
one. 


The first group opened with the 
Organ Concerto by A. Vivaldi, to 
which the artist brought some of 
the best playing of the evening. 
A dynamic work, it lends itself to 
the building of dramatic climaxes, 
startling pedal effects and exciting 
octave passages, all of which Po- 
dolsky executed with admirable 
clarity and splendid tone. 


The two Godowsky transcrip- 


tions of compositions by Rameau 
were given with an appreciation for 
their peculiar style, although one 
deplored the cut in the “Elegie.” 
The Sonata in “A’’ by Mehul was 
given with finesse and sensitive 
tonal shading. 


The “Romance” by Posta, a pu- 
pil of Podolsky, proved to be well 
worth the attention given to it by 
the artist, and the performance of 
Debussy’s “Claire de Lune” was 
so well adjusted that it called forth 





MRS. RAY T. SHOE 
Director, Podolsky 
Master Class 





a burst of applause from the audi- 
ence. 

Max Reger’s “Intermezzo” was 
interesting in that it presented the 
composer as more than a writer of 
compositions for organ, the field 
in which he is best known in Amer- 
ica. 

Prokofieff's March from _ the 
“Love of Three Oranges’ was a 
fitting conclusion for this some- 
what esoteric section of the pro- 
gram. 


The final portion of the program 
tread familiar ground and included 
three compositions by Chopin: Noc- 
turne in D flat, Waltz in A Flat, 
and the Polonaise in A. 


Podolsky is very much at home 
in the Chopin idiom and the audi- 
ence responded as audiences usu- 
ally do to fine Chopin playing. As 
encores Podolsky contributed “At 
the Convent,” by Borodin, “The 
Girl with the Flaxen Hair” and 
“Golliwog’s Cake Walk” by De- 
bussy, and Nocturne in D Flat for 
the Left Hand Alone by Scriabin. 

In everything that he did, Podol- 
sky proved himself to be a sensi- 
tive artist, a fine musician, and a 
pianist of more than usual capa- 
city. We shall look forward to an 
opportunity to hear him again. 


JOHN MELDRUM. 


PODOLSKY MASTER CLASS OF PIANO STUDENTS, MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 














WHY FIDULE AROUND? 


LEWIS L. STOELZING 
Director of Orchestra, West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Lewis L. Stoelzing holds the Bachelor's 
and Master’s Degree as a performing musi 
cian. He spent three years in the service of 
the recent War as a musician, which is one 
of the hard jobs of betng a soldier. He has 
just accepted the position in the West 
Texas State College as teacher of strings 
and director of the college orchestra. He 
has prepared three units for class instruc 
tion in strings covering the first half of 
3ornoff's Finger Patterns. 


Allerer six years of being a 


Texan, and liking it more every 
day, this damnyankee has become 
concerned over the lack of “guts” 
in our school music program. I was 
so caught up in the sweep of a fine 
band movement that the losses I 
suffered from having no orchestral 
contacts were compensated by the 
thrills of high school band work. 
The suspicion persists that I was 
inflicting a submerged desire for 
symphonic quality upon innocent 
bandsmen who resisted bravely my 
efforts to get orchestral effects. I 
began to notice that the best bands 
in our state were piloted by skip- 
pers who also could guide a string 
section through the ‘rapids of 
orchestral technicalities and, more 
acutely, that those band directors 
who knew nothing of the String 


Choir were most resistant to its 
possibilities. 
This is not the fault of these 


sincere musicians. I was taught, and 
in the not too remote past have 
taught, that a violin is the most 
difficult instrument on the music- 
room wall-chart to master. Admit- 
ting that there is required a fine 
degree of muscular co-ordination 
to play a Violin proficiently, we 
must, at the same time, admire the 
dexterity of tongue, finger, and 
phrasing displayed by an equally 
masterful clarinetist. 

Do we expect ALL of our be- 
ginning clarinetists to become such 
virtuosos? The success of the band 
movement has been due to our 
willingness to raise the level of 
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large group ensemble playing while, 
incidentally, discovering the few 
exceptional talents and providing 
for them opportunities for further 
study. 

Couldn't we apply that same 
eagerness for reaching more and 
more boys and girls musically to 
the teaching of stringed instru- 
ments? As band directors, we are 
constantly alert for new and more 
progressive methods of teaching. 
As string instructors we have been 
content to plod along behind the 
old slow and passee methods, utter- 
ly foreign to the active natures of 
the youngsters we were trying to 
woo to our first love, the good old 
fiddle. There are many fine band 
directors who would apply their 
musicianship to the teaching of 
strings, if they could see the same 
degree of advancement in their vio- 
lin recruits as they do in begin- 
ning bands. More important, there 
are potential string teachers in our 
state who will rally to our cause 
when, through improved teaching 
materials, they are able to motivate 
their classes with increased interest 
and accomplishment. 

Recently there appeared on the 
market a book for which string in- 
structors have been longing. George 
Bornoff has put in teachable form 
the method he has perfected at Co- 
lumbia University during the past 
several years. Published by Carl 
Fischer, Bornoff’s Finger Patterns 
For Violin, A Basic Method For 
Beginners, needs to be in the library 
of every conscientious teacher of 
stringed instruments. 


Completely ignoring traditional 
pedagogy, Mr. Bornoff offers defi- 
nite objectives for mastery of the 
whole Violin from the beginning, 
thus offering purposeful meaning to 
a student's practicing. Early intro- 
duction of spiccato and staccato 
stimulates interest, provides an out- 
let for youthful energy, and de- 
velops a surprisingly firm bow con- 



















trol. This is in direct contrast to 
most present methods of confining 
a child's movements to long, sus- 
tained tones, which are contrary 
to a youngsters natural inclina- 
tion. It is this early introduction 
of bow control that will produce the 
beauty of tone so needed in the 
quality of most high school orches- 
tras. Based upon _ pedagogically 
sound repetition, Mr. Bornoff so 
camouflages the customary reitera- 
tions in lively and interesting pat- 
terns, that the student is amazed 
at his own progress without appar- 
ent drudgery. 

It is my understanding that Bor- 
noff’s Finger Patterns will soon ap- 
pear for Viola and Cello. After 
one year of study, a string student 
should be able to play in several 
positions with considerable left- 
hand dexterity and bow control. 
With Bornoff's immediate introduc- 
tion of these basic controls, the first 
two or three years of conventional 
teaching can be covered in six 
months. After the refinement of 
these skills by expansion of solo and 
ensemble playing, a child, in two 
years or less, will be a valuable 
asset to an orchestra or string choir. 
The method is adaptable to either 
class or private instruction. 

Along with the recommendation 
of this completely logical violation 
of previously inviolate teaching 
methods, I should like to see every 
orchestra and string director have 
his or her personal copies of Carl 
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Niles Composition Now Available for SSA 





In the December issue of “The Atlantic Monthly” John Jacob Niles be- 
moans the fact that his original composition Go ’way from my window is 
widely held to be a folk tune. Self-appointed folk singers have, he asserts, 
palmed it off on an “unsuspecting public as a little ditty which the singer 
learned while being jounced on his grandpappy’s knee. I have even heard 
Go ’way from my window called a ‘song of Elizabethan origin’. I’m ready to 


admit I’m old—but not that old.” 


Hugh Ross has just made a new® 


SSA arrangement of Go ’way from 
my window by Mr. Niles. (Oct. 9805, 
16c). 





John Jacob Niles 
New Folk Arrangements 


Several new Niles arrangements of 
folk material have also been published 
recently. Among them are Ef I had a 
ribbon bow (SA, Oct. 9716, 15c), and 
Three Little Pigs (SA, Oct. 9761, 15c). 





Stephen Foster 


Song Discovered 





Gena Branscome recently un- 
earthed, from its hiding place on a 
dusty shelf, a Stephen Foster melody 
entitled Murmer On, Sweet Harp. 
She has given the tune, which was 
written some eighty-five years ago, 
a warm and charming setting for full 
chorus of women’s voices. (Oct. 9779, 
16c). 
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Six Favorites 


Now Arranged 
for SA 


Because people are always asking 
for new SA selections, John Verrall 
has arranged a group of well-known 
songs for two-part women’s chorus. 
These include American Lullaby by 
Gladys Rich (Oct. 9729, 15c), Cloud- 
Shadows by James H. Rogers (Oct. 
9728, 15c), and Daisies by C. B. Haw- 
ley (Oct. 9770, 15c). Also Rain (Oct. 
9712, 16c), Ho! Mr. Piper (Oct. 9726, 
16c), and Nursery Rhymes (Oct. 9717, 
20c). The last three are by Pearl G. 
Curran. 








Two Juilliard Commissions 


Published 





Two new choruses for mixed voices 
were commissioned by the Juilliard 
School of Music: sam was a man— 
with words by e. e. cummings—by 
Vincent Persichetti (Oct. 9791, 16c) 
and Four Chorals for Summer by 
Theodore Chanler (Oct. 9756, 25c). 


Offenbach 


Selections Issued 








Offenbach’s comic opera La Belle 
Héléne is a delightful burlesque of 
Helen of Troy and the Greek heros. 
Six choruses from the work have just 
been published, with English transla- 
tions, as part of the Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe Choral Series edited by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. (Oct. 9799, 50c). 





New Bartholomew 
Arrangements 





A chantey and two spirituals, up 
to now available only for men’s voices, 
have been arranged by Marshall Bar- 
tholomew for unaccompanied SATB. 
The chantey is Shenandoah (Oct. 
9767, 16c). The spirituals are De Ani- 
mals a-Comin’ (Oct. 9775, 20c) and 
I Got Shoes (Oct. 9777, 16c). 

Mr. Bartholomew has also made 
TB arrangements of De Animals a- 
Comin’ (Oct. 9774, 16c) and The Bat- 
tle of Jericho (Oct. 9776, 16c). 


More Male Choruses 


Other new publications for men’s 
voices include To the Great Pyramid: 
An Ode by Harvey Enders (TTBB, 
Oct. 9713, 25c), and The Lost Chord 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan arranged for 
TB by Carl Deis (Oct. 9571, 16c). 





Easter Cantata 


Now Issued Here 


The Way of the Cross, an Easter 
Cantata by Alexandre Georges, has 
never before been published in this 
country although it is well known in 
Europe. The work, for narrator, soli, 
chorus, and obbligato violin and ’cello 
with organ or piano accompaniment, 
was arranged by Solon Alberti. The 
vocal score is $1.00. 











NEW SACRED CHORUSES 


Dare 
Benedictus es Domine. SATB. 
Oct. 9732 16 
Missa Brevis in honor of St. Ambrose. 
SATB. Oct. 9760 5 


O’Hara-Deis 
Art Thouthe Christ? SATB. Oct.9741 .16 
Art Thou the Christ? SSA. Oct. 9743 .16 


Rommé 


Credo. SATB. Oct. 9796 25 
Stainer-Deis 

Fling Wide the Gates, from “The 

Crucifixion”. SSA. Oct. 9800 20 
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THE SHOW CAN'T GO UN 


GLAD THOMPSON 


This incident occurred during the recent California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Convention in San Diego. Glad Thompson is a member of the California 
M.T.A. and a member of the teaching staff of Los Angeles Conservatory of Music 


and Art 


Boncucrep in pleasant 
thoughts of a_ successful Music 
Teachers’ Convention in California, 
the words, “Huh—music teachers,” 
followed by a _ derisive _ snort, 
brought me up with a start. 

The hotel lobby was seething 
with County Supervisors, bank of- 
ficials, Shriners, and need | add, 
music teachers and artists. As one 
of the hostesses for the convention 
it had been my pleasure to meet 
the many delegates, guests, artists 
and speakers. The uncomplimen- 
tary “Huh — music teachers,” 
caused me to sit up and take an un- 
biased look at the teachers as indi- 
viduals. 

As a whole they were a group 
of which any organization could 
be proud. Neat, attractively, yet 
conservatively dressed, pleasant, 
yet businesslike. Definitely not 
what the snort implied—frowzily 
dressed, hair skinned back in dank 
hunks, a shiny face with glasses 
posed midway down a beak-like 
nose, and an air of abstract occu- 
pation, prone to walk into man- 
holes, and in front of streetcars. 

Any uncomplimentary opinions 
are no doubt the fault, to some ex- 
tent of the musicians and teachers. 
True, in days past, many deserved 
the snort, but I'm here to stand on 
my musical soap-box and say, ‘Not 
now.’ 

If we were not progressive, for- 
ward-looking, businesslike profes- 
sionals, why would we be attending 
the convention? Why do we take 
Normal and Refresher courses year 
after year? Why do we take master 
lessons with great teachers? 

Why do we attend all the artist 
series and symphony concerts given 
in our community? Why do we 
work endlessly sponsoring and en- 
couraging the youth of our com- 
munities? Why do we read, read, 
read all we can find on music? To 
learn more and more of music; to 
give more and more of music; to 
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pass our love on to our students. 

Few businessmen spend the 
hours musicians do in adding con- 
stantly to their store of knowledge 
of their chosen profession. The bus- 
iness man, once having established 
a successful business, sets up an 
efficient office personnel; by at- 
tending director and board meet- 
ings he keeps in contact with his 
business. 

Does the music profession rest 
on its laurels? Absolutely not! We 
have our noses to the grindstone all 
day, every day — including Sun- 
days. 

It is high time the music profes- 
sion took a more active part in civic 
affairs. The musical organizations 
should become members of their 
Chamber of Commerce. Let them 
know we aren't a bunch of fuddle- 
headed dreamers—we are an alert, 
aggressive group who have some- 
thing to contribute to our commu- 
nity. 

Just suppose the teachers, musi- 
cians, artists and composers decid- 
ed to let the world get along with- 
out them for one week! No record- 
ings sold or played. No sheet music 
sold or played. No music on the 
radio. No instruments sold. 

Suppose they said, “I'll rest on 
my laurels—for one week I'll con- 
tribute nothing to music.” 

If they chanced to pick Sunday, 
wouldn't that be something? Can 
you imagine a week without music? 

On the radio, speakers could go 
hog-wild—talk on and on—all day. 
No singing commercials to rest 
your weary ears. The disc-jockeys 
could take a vacation. 

The music stores would be closed. 
The great recording studios would 
be silent. The musical comedies 
would be closed. No floor shows— 
the show can't go on without music! 
The big movie studios, using music 
to arouse the emotions of their 
players, would be closed. Walt Dis- 
ney would let Mickey Mouse, Dum- 


bo and Donald Duck take a rest. 
No circus! No parades! 

The great symphonies would not 
send out their glorious music to us. 
The composers and_ arrangers 
would lay down the baton and step 
down from the podium. The Musi- 
cians Union would tack a “NO 
Musicians Available” sign on the 
door and stay home. We would 
have no music at our funerals. Our 
magnificent singers would go to the 
beach. All teachers would cancel 
all lessons. 

It's downright appalling! I writhe 
at the thought. 

Sit back and allow yourself to go 
back through the years. Hasn't 
music at sometime pulled you out of 
the doldrums? Hasn't it at some- 
time helped you make an important 
decision? Hasn't your heart quaked 
at hearing a lovely melody? 
Haven't you at sometime been car- 
ried into a new world by music— 
a world where there is no fear, no 
care, no worry or problems? 

Haven't you felt proud of your 
community band as it marched so 
erect at the head of the parade? 
When your son or daughter played 
so well at a recital, didn't it repay 
you for the endless and insistent, 
“Do your practicing, Nellie?” 

When a loved one dies, don't 
we choose music they found com- 
forting, to be played at the service? 
Don't we rise to heights of patriotic 
frenzy when our National Anthem 
is played and our people march off 
to wars? 

Musical therapy is healing the 
souls, helping the healing process in 
the bodies of our men. A luilaby 
sends our babies off into happy 
dreamland. Our great weekly pugi- 
listic contests are opened with mu- 
sic. From the pent-house to the 
darkest regions of Africa; from the 
Arctic to the desert; from the lush 
night clubs to our prisons, music 
sways and soothes our very souls. 


(continued on page 48) 
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Recent Publications 


from the 


VOULAWEIN 
Band Catalog 


MARS AT MIDNIGHT 
Charles Lee Hill 
(A Swing Classic) 
Full Band $1.50 


ERNESTONIAN 


Ernest A Becker, Sr., solos with 
band for Cornet (Trumpet), 
Baritone, Trombone and Alto 
Saxophone. Medium Grade. 
Melodious Well Arranged. 
Full band with solo parts $3.00. 


ZARAIDA POLKA 


F. H. Losey solo for Baritone 

or Trombone, Cornet or Trum- 

pet, Alto saxophone. Flashy! 

Triple Tonguing — Melodious. 

Full band including solo parts. 
$3.00. 


OVERTURES— 
MEDIUM GRADE— 
OCTAVO SIZE. 


DEBUTANTE 
Myers .. . $3.00 
HONOR ROLE 
Skaggs .. . $3.00 
SYMBOL OF HONOR 
Skaggs .. . $3.00 
MAJESTIC OVERTURE 
Lawrence 
Full Band... . $2.50 
MARDI GRAS OVERTURE 
White 
Full Band. . . $2.50 
WITH HELMET & SWORD 
OVERTURE 
by Panella 
Full Band .. . $2.50 
CROWN OF JEWELS 
OVERTURE 
by Panella 
Full Band . . . $3.00 


@ 
Send for Copies today. 


Volkwein complete publications 
Catalog No. 9 sent upon request. 


Volkwein Bros. Ine. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 























JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH MUSIC 


A four-day Festival of Contem- 
porary French Music was presented 
by the Juilliard School of Music in 
the Juilliard Concert Hall on No- 
vember 30 to December 3, inclu- 
sive according to William Schu- 
man, President of the School. The 
Festival, which was given under 
the honorary patronage of His Ex- 
cellency Henri Bonnet, Ambassador 
of France, offered a wide range 
of music, with fifteen composers 
represented on programs including 
orchestras, opera, chamber music, 
film music, choral music, organ mu- 
sic, and songs. 

Participating artists were faculty 
members and student-artists of the 
School, as well as specially-invited 
guests. The concerts were organ- 
ized by Mark Schubart, the 
School's Director of Public Activi- 
ties in consultation with René de 
Messieres, Cultural Counselor of 
the French Embassy. The program 
of the Festival carried the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“To the greatness of France, 
through the musicians who share in 
its expression, this Festival is af- 
fectionately dedicated.’ 

The first evening (November 
30) was devoted to chamber music. 
It opened with a performance of 
Darius Milhaud’s woodwind quin- 
tet, ‘La Cheminée du Roi René.” 
This was followed by a perform- 
ance of Quatre Lieder by the young 
composer, Daniel-Lesur, and Albert 
Roussel’s String Trio, Op. 58. The 
second half of the concert included 
the first performance in America 
of a Quintet for Wind Instruments 
by René Leibowitz, leader of the 
twelve-tone school of composition 
in France, and of the Concertino 
da Camera for Saxophone and 
Eleven Instruments of Jacques Ibert, 
with Vincent Abato as_ soloist. 
Frederic Prausnitz conducted both 
works. Mr. Abato and Mr. Praus- 
nitz are faculty members of the 
School. 

The second evening (December 
1) presented chamber music, film 
and opera. It began with the first 
performance in America of Francis 
Poulenc’s song cycle, “Le Bal 
Masqué,” with Warren Galjour, a 


student-artist of the School, as solo- 
ist. This was followed by a showing 
of René Clair’s films, ‘“Entr'acte,” 
with score by Erik Satie. Darius 
Milhaud's opera, “Le Pauvre Mate- 
lot," as performed by the Juilliard 
Opera Theatre, brought the eve- 
ning to a close. Frederic Cohen was 
in charge of stage direction, and 
the settings were designed by Fred- 
erick Kiesler. Frederic Waldman 
was the conductor. 

The Juilliard Chorus under the 
direction of Robert Shaw took part 
in the Festival during the third eve- 
ning (December 2), performing for 
the first time in New York Pou- 
lenc’s Mass in G for mixed chorus 
a cappella, as well as Debussy’s 
Trois Chansons. The first half of 
the program was made up of Ar- 
thur Honegger’s Third Quartet, 
Olivier Messiaen’s “La Nativité du 
Seigneur” for organ, which was 
performed by Vernon de Tar, and 
a set of brief pieces for recorders 
by Milhaud, Ibert, Auric, Roussel, 
Poulenc, Ferroud and Martelli. Su- 
zanne Bloch and recorded ensemble 
was heard in the latter work. 

The final evening of the Festival 
(December 3) presented the distin- 
guished conductor, Jean Morel, di- 
recting the Juilliard Orchestra, Sec- 
tion I. The program opened with 
the Symphony No. 3 in G Minor 
of Albert Roussel, followed by a 
performance of the Concerto for 
Two Pianos of Francis Poulenc, 
which was heard in New York for 
the first time. Beveridge Webster, 
well-known American pianist, and 
David Garvey, one of his graduate 
students at Juilliard, were the solo- 
ists. Following intermission, “Or- 
phée” by the brilliant young French 
composer, Jean-Louis Martinet, re- 
ceived its first American perform- 
ance, and the Festival came to a 
close with the Variations on a Pas- 
toral Theme by Gabriel Pierné, 
which received its first performance 
here. 

In planning the programs for the 
Festival, the objective was to gath- 
er in a concentrated series of works 
representative of significant trends 
in French music of the Twentieth 
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TEXAS 


HOSTESS 25TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Texas will be hostess for the 
25th Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music 


Clubs. Scheduled for Dallas, March 
27 to April 3, 1949, the Convention 
will be marked by Texas hospital- 
ity. Also Texas artists will be in 
the majority in a program for which 
the following artists have already 
been signed up: Mack Harrell, Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone and na- 
tive of Texas; Dorothy Dow, young 
Texas soprano, who was ‘‘discov- 
ered’ by Eugene Ormandy; Polyna 
Stoska, Metropolitan Opera  so- 
prano, who started her musical edu- 
cation on a scholarship presented 
by the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs; Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists; and three National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs winners: 
(1) Eunice Podis, Cleveland pian- 
ist; (2) Carroll Glenn, violinist; and 
(3) Donald Gramm, bass baritone 
of Milwaukee and Chicago. 

In accordance with the emphasis 
which has marked the Federation 
program since Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith of Chicago was elected Pres- 
ident, the will be, in 
effect, a choral and choir festival 
of religious implication. The slogan 
is ‘Music, the Handmaiden of Re- 
ligion; Religion, the Handmaiden 
of Peace.” 


Convention 


This keynote will be first sounded 
on Sunday evening, March 27, 
when a Sacred Concert will be 
given in the First Methodist 
Church, with Dr. Alvin F. ‘Bright- 
bill of Chicago, the Federation's 
Chairman of Church Music, as the 
speaker and Dorothy Dow as the 
Soloist. Massed choirs will partici- 
pate and among the selections given 
will be the Federation's “Hymn of 
the Month” for March, “Jesus Shall 
Reign.’ The religious motif will 
figure also in the address of the 
President, Mrs. Keith, at the ban- 
quet, March 29, and at the business 
meeting, when the “Hymn of the 


Month” for April, ‘Jesus Christ Is 
Risen Today’, will be featured. 

The various Districts of the 
Texas Federation will each take 
over a social event. South Central 
Texas will arrange the Blue Bonnet 
luncheon featuring Texas’ famous 
flower; a “Rose” luncheon will be 
sponsored by East Texas; a “ West- 
ern” luncheon by West Texas; and 
a “Old South” banquet will be in 
charge of North-Central Texas. On 
the closing day, as a preliminary 
to the post-convention tour to Mex- 
ico, there will be a “South of the 
Border’ luncheon, with menu and 
decorations appropriate to the oc- 
casion. 


The Biennial Young Artists 
Auditions, held in recent years in 
New York, will be restored to the 
Convention program and winners 
selected in piano, violin, voice and 
organ. 

Deadline for the submission of 
manuscripts in a competition of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs to obtain a composition for 
orchestra, mixed chorus and solo- 
ist, in religious or patriotic vein, 
has been extended until January 1, 
1949. 

Awards to the winner will be 
$500 in cash, publishers readings 
by Carl Fischer, Inc., and C. C. 
Birchard & Co., and guaranteed 
performances by the Denver, In- 
dianapolis, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestras. 

The judges are Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music; Roy Harris, Composer; Dr. 
Sevitzky, Arthur Shepherd of the 
Music faculty of Western Reserve 
University; and David Van Vac- 
tor, conductor of the Nashville 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Entry blanks and further infor- 
mation may be obtained by address- 
ing Dr. Sevitzky at the Murat 
Theatre. 
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FEATURE the 
TROMBONES 


In Your 


BAND 


Worthy Numbers for Your 


Consideration 
HENRY FILLMORE series 
(TROMBONE NOVELTIES) 
Full 
Band 
Bones Trombone 1.00 
Boss Trombone 1,00 
Bull Trombone 1.00 
Dusty Trombone 1.00 
Ham Trombone 1.00 
Hot Trombone 1.00 
Lassus Trombone 1.00 
Lucky Trombone 1.00 
Miss Trombone 1.00 
Mose Trombone 1.00 
Pahson Trombone 1.00 
Sally Trombone 1,00 
Slim Trombone 1,00 
Shoutin’ Liza Trombone 1.00 
Teddy Trombone 1.00 
TROMBONE AND BAND 
Full 
Band 
An Earl (Waltz) Fillmore 1.00 
Eels — Characteristic (Easy) Bennett 1.00 
Gaiety Polka Hartley 1.50 
Gloriana Barnard 1.50 
Jittery Jim—Characteristic _Frangkiser 1.00 
Swamp Opera (A Trombone Bog) 
Griffith 1.00 
Tranquility Barnard 1.00 
Willow Echoes Simon 2.00 
The Troubadours Schaefer 2.00 
Two Pair of Slippers 
(For Four Trombones and Band) 
Putnam 2.00 
CHARACTERISTIC— 
HUMORESQUE 
— FOR BAND — 
Full 
Band 
Clown Band Contest (Looney Overture) 
Noel 1.00 
Comin’ Through the Rye Belistedt 1.50 
Comin’ Round the Mountain Fillmore 2.50 
Concertino Ridicolo. A novelty for band 
in which the Bb Clarinet is featured. 
Vitello 1.50 
Cuckoo, The Fillmore 1.00 
Dixie Didos (Descriptive) Hildreth 2.50 
Gyral—Fast Dance Bennett 1.00 
Ha Ha Ha (A Laughing Novelty) 
Fillmore 1.00 
Have a Little Fun (March Comedy) 
Bennett 1.00 
Laughing Rondo Lewis 1.00 


Little Bit of Pop. A curt comedy con- 
cocted from “Pop Goes the Weasel” 


Hayes 

Little Red Caboose Moffitt 
Military Escort in 5 Ways Fillmore 
Merida, Mexican Dance Fulton 
Put and Take (Novelty) Bennett 
The Only Tune the Band Could Play 
was Auld Lang Syne. Founded on 
the story that there was once a band 
that could play but one tune, Auld 
Lang Syne, and they used this one 
tune for all engagements. It is ar- 
ranged in six different movements: 
March, Schottische, Waltz, Ragtime, 
Two-step, Funeral March and a Tri- 
umphal Choral Al Hayes 
Whistling Farmer Boy, The (Novelty) 
Fillmore 
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BROWNWOUD 
HIGH SCHOOL 
A CAPPELLA CHOIR 


“A dream come true’, said Sup- 
erintendent J. D. King of Brown- 
wood High School when he heard 
the BHS A Cappella Choir sing 
November 2nd, their first public 
appearance. For the first time in 
the history of the high school, Mu- 
sic VI is being offered as an ac- 
credited course. 

Miss Dorothy McIntosh is the 
director of this new organization. 
She and the eighty A Cappellians 
have worked hard since the first 
day of school. Of the eighty stu- 
dents, only six had studied voice, 


DOROTHY McINTOSH 


and twenty-two had studied an in- 


strument. Enough to discourage 
most anyone! 
No, for those boys and girls 


wanted more than anything — to 
learn to sing! Six-foot-three football 
players to the five-foot sophomores 
came to class each day ready to 
work and learn more about this 
mystic art, Music. 


The only available place in the 





two high school buildings for these 
music classes was in a corner base- 
ment room in the old building. Be- 
lieving that an environment for 
learning is important, the director 
recruited several boys and girls and 
gave them paint and brushes. Soon 
the floor was dark red, the walls 
light blue, the woodwork yellow, 
and curtains were over the black- 
boards to cut the glare. As a border 
above the curtains, the students 
drew characters from the operas 
on a piece of glass, then with a pro- 
jector, focused the picture on the 
wall. All that needed to be done 
was to trace the picture on the wall 
and paint! Such an attractive room 
stimulates learning. 


Slowly but surely this choir has 
worked. Patiently the fundamentals 
of voice were explained and prac- 
ticed. Nothing new can be perfected 
in a few months, but progress has 
been made. Organizing a new 
course is hard in itself, but also 
training untrained voices to high 
school level is a job. Each chal- 
lenges the other, says Miss MclIn- 
tosh. 


Miss McIntosh has been in the 
Brownwood System for several 
years. Prior to this year she was 
music teacher at South Ward 
School where she made an enviable 
record in her field. 


Not only does Miss McIntosh 
direct the high school choir, but she 
is also director of the Modern Mu- 
sicians, a group of sixteen young 
matrons and professional girls who 
enjoy music as a hobby. She is or- 
ganist at Coggin Avenue Baptist 
Church, where she was also choir 
director for five years. The B. A. 
degree from Howard Payne Col- 
lege is held by Miss McIntosh. 
While there she was a member of 
the college choir and three of those 
years a member of the official col- 
lege vocal trio, representing the 
college all over Texas and New 





UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


The School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, California has 
listed a series of concerts and lec- 
tures devoted to the evolution of 
organ music by Margaret Whitney 
Dow, and Leslie P. Spelman, re- 
spectively. These Programs are en- 
titled Pre-Bach, Bach and Handel, 
19th Century Romantic, and 20th 
Century. 


Both student and Faculty reci- 
tals are scheduled periodically dur- 
ing the school year. 


a % 


ALEXANDER KOUGUELL 
ADDED TO PEABODY FACULTY 


Alexander Kouguell has been ap- 
pointed violoncello instructor and 
teacher of music theory in the pre- 
paratory department of the Pea- 
body Conservat«.y of Music. The 
appointment was announced by 
Reginald Stewart, director of the 
school, who added that Mr. Kou- 
guell would also be a member of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
of which Reginald Stewart is the 
conductor. 








Mexico. She has done work toward 
her Master of Arts degree at Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and last sum- 
mer studied at Hardin - Simmons 
University, Abilene, Texas, where 
she sang in the HSU A Cappella 
Choir, and also attended the choir 
clinic held at the University by Dr. 


John Finley Williamson of the 
Westminster Choir School. Miss 
McIntosh has studied voice with 


Miss Mavis Douglas, while she was 
instructor in HPC and DBC, 
Charles Russell Boud, HPC, Myron 
Taylor, University of Colorado, 
and Euell Porter, HSU. 


BROWNWOOD HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, Brownwood, Texas, Dorothy McIntosh, Director 








STARTING THE BEGINNING BAND 


PAUL L. BOONE 


Associate Professor of Music, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Mr Boone holds the Master's Degree 
from the School of Music itn the Oklahoma 
A & M College, where he was a prominent 


student member of the 
Orchestra. He taught for fourteen years in 
the High School of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
having made an outstanding record as a 
music admintstrator, and as director of the 
High School Band and Orchestra. For four 
years he has been Associate Professor of 
Music tn the College of Fine Arts in the 
Oklahoma Baptist University. Boone ts 
also director of the Choir in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Shawnee 


GE oo frequently beginning 


bands are started without the 

necessary preliminaries. The too 
popular get-a-book-and-take-them- 
through-it method is perhaps the 
longest way around and certainly 
is conducive to many later diffi- 
culties. Before note or rhythm read- 
ing is begun, there are some pre- 
liminaries necessary to quick and 
effective teaching and to the whole- 
sale success of the large class. The 
most vital period of the student's 
experience hinges around these first 
days of preliminaries. 

One of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to the successful playing of 
instrument is the inadvertent 
development by teachers of un- 
necessary tensions by ‘‘the-too- 
much-to-do-at-once procedure’ at 
the very outset. Teaching should 
be done easily and in proper se- 
quence. The first experience should 
be without the use of a text book, 
with little or no thought given to 
note or rhythm reading. The em- 
phasis should preferably be on rote 


College Band and 


any 


e, 





playing and the establishment of 
correct playing facilities before 
venturing into the reading prob- 
lems. The “know-how-to-do-it” 
concept is inadequate. The “do-it’’ 
ability is the prerequisite attain- 
ment before ‘“book-learning” be- 
gins. 


To many experienced teachers, 
this may be “old stuff’; but the 
new teacher may find it to be a 
very practical short cut to easy 
and effective beginning-band-class 
teaching. All teaching must seem- 
ingly be free and spontaneous to 
the students; behind it lies careful 
planning and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject. 


It is a real pleasure to observe 
a skilled bandmaster with his be- 


ginning class. Perhaps he has some 
ten clarinets and a like number of 
cornets in the group. The students 
are eager ‘‘to blow’; they are eager 
to play in the band. The director 
is master of the situation; he begins 
talking pleasantly with the group; 
perhaps he might even play a tune 
or two on the cornet or clarinet 
for them. He always keeps these 
instruments within easy reach as 
he talks with his hopefuls. 

First, instruments are discussed 
by parts: the reed, ligature, mouth- 
piece, valves, and the like. The cor- 
net players, too, must be reminded 
that the clarinet problems concern 
them also, and so on until each stu- 
dent knows his instrument. Ques- 
tions will have been asked and all 
will begin to feel somewhat famil- 
iar with their instruments; they be- 
gin to see that it isn't going to be 
too difficult after all. Next comes 
posture and tone production, where- 
in the student is shown individual- 
ly. The employment of good ex- 
amples helps to keep the interest 
of all at a workable standard. 

The ‘‘no-book-teaching” method 
of playing easy tunes and exercises, 
and the fingering as shown by the 
conductor may now be introduced. 
Emphasis as yet has been placed 
on rhythm reading; the tunes are 
all taught by rote. Of course the 
choice of the tunes and scale exer- 
cises are the result of the teacher's 
ingenuity. An example of a prac- 


(continued on page 43 


THE YAHNSEH BAND, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma, Paul L. Boone, Conductor. 
This is one of the 





outstanding Concert Bands of the Southwest and is in continuous demand for concerts. 














FORT WORTH SINGING 
TEACHER CONDUCTS 
OPERA CONCERTS 


Mrs. Madeira Manchester, prom- 
inently identified with the musical 
life of Ft. Worth and who chose 
her home rather than New York 
as her base of professional activ- 
ity, has recently “produced several 
scenes from Verdi's I] Trovatore” 
for performances in Ft. Worth. 
An invitation performance was also 
presented in the High School audi- 
torium of Palestine, Texas. 


The characters are: Leonora by 
June Knox Sexton, soprano; Azu- 
cena by Martha Pulliam, mezzo- 
soprano; Inez by June Hammett, 
soprano; Manrico by Weldon Mc- 
Iver, tenor; The Count di Luna by 
Lyle Cameron, baritone; Ruiz by 
Aaron Wallach, baritone; A Mes- 
senger by John Wood, tenor; and 
A Gypsy by Tommy Inman, bari- 
tone, and William White, baritone. 

The Chorus included: Misses Pa- 
tricia Black, Jeanie Davis, Louise 
Deaigh, Mildred Elder, Linda 
Greathouse, Virginia Hulse, Rose- 
mary Long, Lucile Love, Jewel 
McClanahan, Claudette Maersch, 
Marjorie Mullen, Ann Phillips, Jan- 
ice Pool, Rolena Priddy, Louise 
Randall, Doris Swaim, Iris Barton; 
Mmes. Geo. Braeuer, Coleman 
Cline, Nell Steady; Messrs. Jack 
Bedford, Sims Buttram, Tommy In- 
man, Charles Pendleton, Arthur 
Phillips, Aaron Wallach, William 
White and John Wood. 

The Orchestra included: Louise 
Terry, Jean Majors, Joe Cleveland, 
Pat Townsend, Kenneth McCall, 
Gladys Calhoun, Charline Rigney, 
Lawrence Bauereis, Aileen Welch, 
Joe Bratcher, Robert Caudry, Hor- 


TENNESSEE MUSIC CLUB 
IN PROGRAM OF 
NATIVE WORKS 


“Tennessee Composers” held the 
first meeting of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club in the chapel of 
Church Street Methodist Church. 
Miss Grace Marney, chairman of 
the day, arranged the following 
program: 


‘My Homeland Tennessee,’ Roy 
Lamont Smith, sung by the audi- 
ence under the direction of Mrs. 
Douglass Kloss; “Mazurka”, John 
D. Jones, Mr. Harry Nides, violin- 
ist, and Mrs. John D. Jones, ac- 
companist; “Moon”, and ‘To You”, 
and “If Thou But Sing To Me’, 
Clifford Shaw, sung by Mrs. Ruth 
Love, vocalist; and ‘‘Alegro’’, from 
Beethoven's Opus 7, for two pianos, 
with the second part written by 
Mrs. Louise Godfrey Ogle, and 
played by Mrs. R. G. Sawyer, and 
Mrs. Dale Yambert. 








ace Maddox, William Baer, Janice 
Tucker, Bruce Vincent, Charles 
Matney, Eugene Nelson, Eddy 
Eades, Marjie Cleveland, Barton 
Reynaud, Patsy Goodwin and Hel- 
en Keith. Leroy Thomas was the 
Conductor. 


Janet Morgan served as make- 
up artist; Mrs. Coleman Cline was 
in charge of properties; Mr. J. H. 
Stamps provided certain orchestral 
instruments; and Mrs. Manchester 
was accompanist at the piano for 
the arias. Mrs. Manchester is a 
member of the Texas Music Teach- 
ers Association, and the National 
Association of Teachers of Sing- 


ing. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Harrison Keller, Director of the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, announces the following ap- 
pointments to the Faculty of the 
Conservatory for the 82nd aca- 
demic year, beginning Sept. 20. 


Pasquale Cardillo, graduate of 
the Conservatory and member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
will teach clarinet; Camille Coppez, 
trumpet; Joseph de Pasquale, first 
violist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will teach viola. Mme. 
Maria Elsberg, eminent teacher, 
who studied with Charles Huhn in 
Dresden and with Lilli Lehmann 
in Berlin, is added to the vocal fac- 
ulty. Mrs. Donald C. Mackey will 
teach English; Charles C. MacAr- 
thur, psychology and _ sociology; 
Miss Marabelle Stebbins, solfege; 
Albert Tepper, graduate of the 
Conservatory, will teach theoretical 
subjects. Everett Titcomb, organ- 
ist of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, will give a course in 
choir training. 


Nicholas Slonimsky, well-known 
critic, teacher, pianist, and com- 
poser, will conduct a series of sem- 
inars called “Music Research Lab- 
oratory’ at the Conservatory once 
a week. 


Wright Briggs of the Faculty is 
the new supervisor of the Depart- 
ment of Popular Music; Avner 
Rakov will conduct the orchestra 
ensemble of this department; Ruby 
Newman is special consultant. Don- 
ald D. Hicks, graduate of the Con- 
servatory, will teach piano and vo- 
cal ensemble; Joe Shapiro, percus- 
sion; J. Arthur Caless, saxophone, 
in the Popular Music Department. 


SCENE FROM VERDI'S “IL TROVATORE” produced by Mrs. Madeira Manchester, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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WUHNANYI IN 


TEXAs 


FREDERIC BALAZS 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Texas 


Boener von Dohnanyi, com- 


poser - conductor - piano virtuoso, 
one of the greatest figures in the 
world of music, is coming to the 
Southwest, shortly. The writer has 
had numerous associations with 
Mr. Dohnanyi in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, where Dohnanyi was presi- 
dent of the Royal Hungarian Franz 
Liszt Academy of Music. 

The writer plans to appear in 
joint recitals with Mr. Dohnanyi at 
the University of Texas; Hardin 
College, Wichita Falls; College of 
Mines, El Paso; Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth; and oth- 
ers. The performances will include 
Brahms, Beethoven, and Dohnanyi 
Sonatas. 

Dohnanyi is of medium height 
and light complexion. His youthful 
appearance belies his 71 years. He 
is always cheerful, full of humor, 
and interested in others. He is one 
of those rare specimens of the musi- 
cal world who likes to converse on 
subjects other than himself. Both 
in Budapest, and in Vienna where 
he held the position of artist leader 
in the world of music for several 
decades, Dohnanyi achieved every- 
thing of which any musician would 
dream. He became president of the 
same Royal Academy from which 
he had graduated, with high hon- 
ors, several years theretofore. As 
president - conductor of the Buda- 
pest Philharmonic Orchestra for 
thirty years, he placed that organi- 
zation on a basis comparable to 
orchestras of Europe. His famous 
name added importance to the posi- 
tion of president of Radio-Buda- 
pest. By students and outsiders 
alike, he was commonly addressed 
as Master, a title he seems to have 
earned through long years of inter- 
national successes. 


He was born in Pozsony (Press- 
burg is its Austrian name), a town 
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in Western Hungary, small but 
thriving with artistic endeavor. His 
father, a school teacher who loved 
music and who soon observed the 
talents of his son, determined that 
the boy should receive a thorough 
musical education. After a short 
period of studying violin, Dohnanyi 
began piano lessons and through his 
playing achieved wide acclaim at 
an early age. He was but nine when 
he played the difficult piano part 
to Mozart's G minor Quintet with 
a chamber music group in his home 
town. Afterward he became a stu- 
dent in piano and composition at 
the Royal Academy of Music. One 
of his best known works, a Quintet, 
Opus, number one, was performed 
for the first time in the regular pro- 
grams of student recitals at the 
Academy. This later attracted the 
attention of Brahms, who saw to it 
that it received additional perform- 
ances in Germany. His Symphony 
received the King's Prize, and his 
other compositions for chamber 
music ensembles, orchestras, and 
solo piano, soon became pieces of 
standard repertoire. 

As a pianist, Dohnanyi became 
increasingly famous, and by the 
time he reached the age of 45, he 
had played more than one-thousand 
concerts. He spent two years in the 
United States between the years 
of 1925 and 1927 in the double 
role of pianist and composer. 
Through his thorough musical 
knowledge, and through his virtuo- 
so ability, he became a great inter- 
preter of those masters in whose 
works he found spiritual kinship, 
namely: Brahms, Schumann, and 
Liszt. His yearly performances of 
all the Beethoven Sonatas brought 
him recognition as the greatest in- 
terpreter of the master. 


Dohnanyi is recognized also as 
a great teacher, and a large num- 








Frederic Balazs is an honor graduate of 
the Royal Hungarian Franz Liszt Academy 
of Music in Budapest, Hungary who, while 
on a concert tour of the Southwest as a 
violinist, has chosen to live in Wichita 
Falls, Texas. He ts conductor of the Wich 
ita Falls Symphony Orchestsa and head of 
the instrumental department in the School 
of Music of Hardin College, Wichita Falls. 
Moreover, Mr. Balazs has been booked for 
a number of joint recitals with the great 
Hungarian Master Ernst von Dohnanyt. 








ber of his former artist piano stu- 
dents are well-known performers 
of today. 

As a composer, Dohnanyi is 
rated as the chief representative of 
the so-called neo-romantic era. His 
expressions find close relationship 
with Brahms, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt and others; but his style 
is spiced with much originality. 
His works contain delightful lyric- 
ism, expressions of love, spontane- 
ous humor, a glowing color of the 
instrument, ensemble, and _ the 
orchestra. He is by no means satis- 
fied with the prevailing forms and 
ways of expression exhibited by 
many modern composers. Although 
he appreciates the search of these 
latter-mentioned composers, he still 
considers even the greatest achieve- 
ments in modern music a SEARCH, 
and not a finished expression. His 
humor and witticism, according to 
many critics, resemble that exem- 
plified by composers of the 
eighteenth century. 

As a conductor, he is especially 
known for his clean and vital inter- 
pretations of the great romantic 
works. He is not so much concerned 
with the details and technical prob- 
lems of the orchestra, as with the 
sincerity of interpretation, and the 
breadth of concept wherein the 
audience gains an “AL FRESCO” 
impression. In the opinion of the 
writer and in the minds of many 
who have heard him, there remains 
in the mind of Dohnanyi, memories 
of his first performance of the 
works of Bruckner and Mahler, 
composers well suited to his tem- 
perament. 

During the change of the Aus- 
trian Government, attendant upon 
World War II, Dehnanyi was re- 
ported as one who furthered the 
cause of music, and of artists, re- 
gardless of political affiliations. As 
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the leading musician of his coun- 
try, he was known many times to 
risk political disfavor for the sake 
of aiding his young artist friends. 
After the liberation of Hungary 
from the Nazis, Dohnanyi came in- 
to custody of the American occu- 
pational forces; but he was cleared 
of all charges of having been a 
collaborationist. We find him now 
as the head of the music depart- 
ment at the University of Brazil in 
Rio de Janeiro, where he retains 
the honored title of Dean of Pian- 
ists and Composers. There are ru- 
mors that he is requested to return 
to his homeland; but he has no in- 


tention of doing so under the pres- 
ent political regime. 

It is a rare opportunity for Texas 
musicians and music lovers to hear 
Dohnanyi play in person, and to 
have close contact with him. Al- 
though he is old in years, he is very 
young in spirit and in creativeness. 
At this age, he has been willing to 
select a new country, a different 
world from that which he knew all 
of his life in his homeland. He will 
be very understanding to the musi- 
cal problems in our own Southwest, 
although we are a very young ter- 
ritory for artistic backgrounds. His 
pioneer spirit will strike an encour- 











“Unquestionably the most brilliant of the younger com- 
posers,” acclaim critics in describing the works of Ben- 
jamin Britten. At 35, this young English composer is 
famed for his successful major operas... “Peter Grimes,” 
“The Rape of Lucretia,” “ Albert Herring,” and “The Beggar's 
Opera”—a new version of the Gay-Pepusch classic 

Benjamin Britten writes contemporary music in terms 
an audience understands and likes. Even in translation, 
Britten's operas carry their original force and vitality 
“Peter Grimes” has been translated into eight languages, 
and has been performed with outstanding success by both 
; major and non-professional opera companies through- 

out the world 

Using a minimum of singers and instrumentalists in 
his other operas, Britten eloquently creates an amazing 
variety of fresh effects—a boon to small opera groups 
of limited means. 


With sensitive understanding of the human voice, 











Benjamin Britten 


Britten has also written exquisitely beautiful vocal and 
choral music. “Serenade for Tenor, Horn and Strings,” 
“Les Mluminations,” “Ceremony of Carols,” “Festival te 
Deum,” and the “St. Nicolas Cantata.” In addition, he 
has appeared on the concert stage both as guest con- 
ductor and in recital 

Britten's best-known orchestral works include “Sin- 
fonia da Requiem,” the delightful “Young Person's Guide to 
the Orchestra,” “Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge,” 
and his sparkling settings of Rossini themes —"Sorrées 
Musicales” and ~Matinées Musicales.” 

For list of available Benjamin Britten compositions, 
write Boosey & Hawkes, 30 W. 57th, New York 19, N.Y. 


Benjamin Britten represented exclusively by 


Booseyc.d Hawkes 
INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
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aging note in all of us who have 
chosen to dedicate our knowledge 
and our lives towards the improve- 
ment of our musical status. 


a 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 


H. GRADY HARLAN, President 
Don W. Morton, Secretary 


The Annual Convention is 
scheduled in Dallas for Friday, 
March 25. The largest attendance 
in the history of the association is 
being invoked. On the other hand, 
the program, as planned, should 
be stimulating. 


Some twenty special committees 
have been set up, comprising both 
member-school representatives and 
staff members, who have been re- 
peatedly enjoined to make thorough 
surveys in the area of their assign- 
ment. The secretary has requested 
that the chairman, in each instance, 
mail to him at Stephenville a well- 
organized and properly-typed man- 
uscript copy of the work accom- 
plished during this year. Moreover, 
the chairman is requested to retain 
a copy for a Convention report. 


Since the last report on visita- 
tions, the president has visited: 
Texas Wesleyan College, North 
Texas Agricultural College, South- 
ern Methodist University, Hocka- 
day College, North Texas State 
College and Texas State College 
for Women of Denton, Kilgore 
College, Stephen F. Austin State 
College, Paris Junior College and 
East Texas State College. 

East Texas Baptist College, Mar- 
shall, Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
and Wayland Baptist College of 
Plainview have made application 
for membership in the association 
on the terms prescribed by the As- 
sociation. 

This is the end-year, named at 
the convention in 1946, wherein all 
member - institutions should attain 
to the curriculum and instructional 
levels as set up by action of the 
Association at this convention. At 
the Board Meeting in June, the 
president was given authority to 
visit with all institutional members 
regarding these two factors for the 
freshman and sophomore years. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 























UR. ALEXANDER CAPURSO 
DIRECTOR. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, SYRACUSE UNIV. 


Dr. Alexander Capurso, for 
eight years connected with the mu- 
sic department of the University of 
Kentucky, has been named Direc- 
tor of Syracuse University’s School 
of Music. 

Since 1944, Dr. Capurso has 
served as director of the music de- 
partment of the University of Ken- 
tucky, previously being associated 
with the department as associate 
professor in 1940 and as full pro- 
fessor from 1941-44. He has taught 
on the summer faculties of Ohio 
State University and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

The new director received his 
BS degree in music in 1933, his 
master of arts degree in 1934, ma- 
joring in music education and psy- 
chology, and his Ph. D in 1938, all 
from the University of Kentucky. 
He had previously attended both 
Pennsylvania State College and 
Temple University. 

Dr. Capurso’s early training in 
music consisted of private study in 
violin with Alexander Skibinsky 
and the Combs Conservatory of 
Music and Zwecher-Hahn Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia. He 
was violinist with several youth 
orchestras and won the Pennsyl- 
vania_ senatorial scholarship to 
Penn State College in 1936. 

In 1938, Dr. Capurso was ap- 
pointed assistant director of the 
Carnegie Rural Community project 
and in this capacity surveyed and 
recommended changes in functions 
of music schools and departments 
at Indiana University, Marshall 
College, Ashland Junior College, 
Union College, Jackson, Tenn., and 
Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

In the music department at the 
University of Kentucky, Dr. Ca- 
purso has taught undergraduate 
and graduate courses in music and 
conducted the university symphony 
orchestra and mixed chorus. He 
has been chairman and manager of 
a successful Sunday afternoon mu- 
sical series in that state. In addi- 
tion, the new director has organ- 
ized and managed the Kentucky 
High School All-State Orchestra 
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and collaborated with the director 
of the university extension depart- 
ment in planning and organizing 
the Kentucky State High School 
Music Festival program. 


Dr. Capurso has four published 
research studies to his credit and 
is a member of national music com- 
mittees for the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and the 
National Society of Music and Art. 
He also claims membership in Sig- 
ma Xi, national research society, 
the American Musicological so- 


ciety, the Aesthetic Division of the 
American Psychological 
tion, National Educational Associa- 
tion, American Society of Univer 
sity Professors, Phi Mu Alpha, mu- 
sic honorary, and Phi Delta Kappa, 
education honorary. 


isin 


Associa- 


« 


William E. Jones, Mus. D. 


PROFESSOR OF VOICE 
Musicologist - Lecturer - Conductor 
Governor, Southwestern Region 
National Association Teachers Singing 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Denton, Texas 
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PI MU—Freshman Schola 





Me 


Charlene Atkinson Dorothy Hamm Shirley Klocek John Chord Joyce Edgerton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Long Beach, Cal. Burbank, Cal. Denver, Colo. Culver City, Cal. 





» 


Patricia Miller Carolyn Neuenschwander Robert Nolen Juanita Moody Carolyn Str 
Oakland, Cal. Compton, Cal. Oakland, Cal. Riverview, Fla. Detroit, Mic 





\ 


Suzanne Wolf Patricia McCarty Janet Wingate Joy Bell Lois O'Bryan 
Chicago, Ill. Greenwood, Ind. Norwich, N. Y. Carlsbad, N. Mex. Austinville, Va. | 


The thirty-five Freshman Scholarship 
students pictured above are attending 
the 1948-49 school year of St. Louis 


Institute of Music. 





They were awarded full music scholar- 





ships by the National Society of Pi Mu. 


Monica Basile Mary Matthews Roy Carey, Jr. 
Auburn, N. Y. Newark, N. Y. Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
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olarship Students—PI MU 





“~ A am, 
William Sullivan Sybil Ann Clay Alda Hinojosa Nancy Cook Mila Spangler 
Albany, N.Y. Port Arthur, Tex. McAllen, Tex. Odessa, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 








Carolyn Strub Ruth Cowen Mary Anna Best Joan Glassmeyer Allan Dellinger 
Detroit, Mich. LaCoste, Tex. Akron, Ohio Marion, Ohio Rockford, Ohio 


Joan Williams Alice Kingsley Josephine Reville Janet Carl Arlo Deibler 
Marion, Ohio Erie, Pa. St. Marys, Pa. Pine Grove, Pa. Berrysburg, Pa. 





hip A total of eighty-seven scholarship 
ing students are attending St. Louis Institute 
Duis of Music on full or partial scholarship 


awards in the freshman, sophomore, 


junior and senior years. They represent 
lar- 


Mu. 





twenty-one different states. 





Rodine Trumbore Joseph Kline Elizabeth Allen 
Bethlehem, Pa. Minersville, Pa. Memphis, Tenn, 








SUME PRACTICAL ASPECTS 
UF PIANO TEACHING 


PAUL ROE GOODMAN 





Head, Department of Piano and Organ, Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Paul Roe Goodman, B.A.; B.M. tn 
Piano, and B.M. in Organ, with special 
study in Kansas City Conservatory, Amer- 
tcan Conservatory, David Mannes School 
of Music, and with Guy Mater during the 
summers of 1946-47 ts active as teacher, 
administrator, accompanist, and concert per- 
former. He has held positions in Bethany 
College, Ottawa University, Columbia 
School of Music, Chicago Schools, and 
occupted his own studio in Pasadena, Calit- 
fornia. He has also held many church post- 
tions tn various cities where he has studied 
and taught. He ts strong supporter of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers and ts 
on the Guild's staff of judges. 


| HE fundamentals of reading, 


rhythm, scales and key signatures 
are too often taken for granted. 

I have worked with many piano 
students who were well advanced, 
apparently. They came to me play- 
ing several pieces quite well. Later 
I found they didn't know a major 
scale from a minor scale. Nothing 
was clear about key signatures and 
other fundamentals I had taken for 
granted. 


Some knowledge of keyboard 
harmony, I believe, is essential to 
intelligent reading and interpreta- 
tion. The National Guild of Piano 
Teachers Auditions encourage 
these practical aspects of musician- 
ship. Scales, arpeggios, chords, ear 
training, transposing and _ sight 
reading are a part of the regular 
set-up. 

Technic and theory in them- 
selves are apt to be rather dry. An 
immediate application to pieces 
studied links up the theoretical with 
the practical. In these days of so 
many competitive activities our 
teaching must be more and more 
streamlined and unified. 

If you can show the student how 





a few fundamental chords make up 
the greater part of a composition, 
it can be learned much more quickly 
and intelligently. 


The study of form, patterns of 
rhythm, and melodic sequences will 
unfold to the student much that he 
can carry over from one piece to 
another. 


Teach him to precede practice 
with analysis. Show him the typi- 
cal recurrence of rhythms, melody 
figures and harmonic patterns. Link 
these up with patterns of movement 
and finger patterns. Organize these 
patterns and practice them in im- 
pulses. 


Show the student the recurrence 
of the more common Chords mak- 
ing up at least seventy-five per cent 
of the harmonies in most composi- 
tions. These include I, IV, V, V7 
and diminished 7th. 


Piano students often ask me to 
play a passage, so they can get the 
rhythm. If I am alert, I will say 
“Tell me the time signature. Tap 
the rhythmic pattern. Point to the 
notes and count.’ Many students 
have trouble counting and playing 
at the same time. Thus it may be 
well to separate temporarily the 
counting and the playing. So, after 
the student has done some work on 
the rhythm, then the teacher may 
play this for the student. 

But remember, before long the 
student will be on his own. He will 
not always have a teacher to play 
for him. Teach him to analyze the 
key signature, tempo indications, 
dynamics, phrasing marks and most 
characteristic rhythms. 


One of the most important prin- 
ciples of fluent technic and facile 
reading is the ability to play with- 
out looking at the hands; yet how 
few students or even teachers can 
do this. Arpeggios especially are 
difficult to play without looking at 
the keyboard. 


The actual production of tone 
requires but an instant. Technic 
should aim at three things — tone 
production, preparation for the next 
position, and relaxation at the in- 
stant of tone production. Usually 
relaxation and preparation can be 
combined. 

As a basis for piano teaching, 
always work from the level of the 
student's present knowledge and 
ability—-not from what you think 
he ought to know, but from what 
he can actually demonstrate in the 
present. Never take fundamentals 
for granted. 





MARY LAVINIA YOUNG 
SPENDS AUGUST IN MICHIGAN 


Mary Lavinia Young, owner of 
the Young Academy of Arts, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma visited in Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan during August 1948. 
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Miss Young has many friends in 
Ann Arbor. 

Of particular interest to many 
people of the Southwest, as well as 
to friends of Michigan, is Harry 
Stevens, pianist and painter, who, 
some years ago, lived both in Okla- 
homa and in Dallas, Texas. Miss 


Young reports that Mr. Stevens 
remains the concert performer at 
the piano. Moreover, she states 
that he has become equally cele- 
brated as a painter. She says his 
studio on Lake Whitemore is well 
equipped and practically located 
for creative work. 
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CHORUSES WITH BAND 


ACCOMPANIMENT 


Suitable for Grade 
and Junior Schools 


THE ALAMO—Fox 
SSA. SATB. ea. .18 
Band 1.00 


AMERICA YOUR TORCH 
BURNS YET—Rhea 


SATB 15 
Band 1.00 
Lo 
NEW CHORUSES 

WERE YOU THERE—Sr. Elaine 

Solo with SSA 15 
THE PILGRIM WAY— 

Chapman 

SATB 18 


OH GOD THOU ART MY 
GOD—Rhea 


SATB 18 
A PRAYER—Bown 
SSA .20 


(Official collect for Nat. Fed. 
of Women’s Clubs) 
Try our selection plan. We special- 
ize in selecting music for your 
chorus or choir to suit your type 


of organization. All contest music 
available in our stocks. 


NEW SONGS by Oscar J. Fox 


TOLLING OF THE 
MISSION BELLS 
2 keys 


CORN SILKS AND 
COTTON BLOSSOMS 
2 keys ea. .50 


ea. .50 


Write for full information on 
BAND SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


CATALOGS AVAILABLE FOR 
BAND — CHORUS — DANCE 
ORCHESTRATIONS 
HIGHLIGHTS IN 
SHEET MUSIC AND BOOKS. 


Ask for your copies now—they 
are FREE. 


When in need of music of 
any description write 


southern Music Company 
830 E. Houston Street 


San Antonio 6, Texas 
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CARL BLACKMORE, NOTED 
MUSIC EDITOR TO 
CONDUCT MUSIC CLASSES 
IN TEXAS 

During the coming months Carl 
Blackmore, noted music educator, 


CARL BLACKMORE 


will conduct a number of Piano 
Pedagogy classes in several centers 
in Texas. The cities selected and 
the dates will be announced in the 
near future. 


Mr. Blackmore is well known for 
his outstanding work in Piano Ped- 
agogy. After receiving his Master 
of Music degree from American 
Conservatory, Chicago, he was re- 
tained as faculty member of that 
institution until he began his ex- 
tensive lecture tours. Mr. Black- 
more has studied in Europe under 
such masters as Matthay, Cortot, 
and Teichmueller and in such mu- 
sic centers as Paris, London and 
Leipzig. He was in the U. S. Armed 
Forces during the war and distin- 
guished himself as conductor of 
bands and orchestras. 


For the past three summers Mr. 
Blackmore has been a guest faculty 
member of St. Louis Institute of 
Music where he was received with 
great enthusiasm. 

During the last few years Mr. 
Blackmore has travelled from coast 
to coast conducting classes in Mod- 
ern Piano Pedagogy. These classes 
have been highly successful. 











oP lombuilt 


BY PEDLER 














Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 


Send for FREE folder. 


PEDLER 


a Pedler today! 


CGmPrTrAN Y 


Custembuilt Woodwinds 
— 














THE MODERN CHOIR 
T 5 C W DENTON 


Dr. William E. Jones, Professor 
of Voice, Texas State College for 
Women, and conductor of the 
Modern Choir, presented this or- 
ganization of 45 selected women's 


voices in a concert on November 
16. 


Differing from the traditional 
choir, stress is placed upon freedom 
of expression rather than undue 
subordination of individuality in the 
group. Beauty of tone, skillful 
blend of voices and the unusual 
sense of ensemble marks the out- 


standing characteristics of the 
Choir. 


The programs are influenced by 
the modern ideas learned from the 
radio and movies. Variety of reper- 
toire from the classics to the mod- 
erns, interspersed with instrumen- 
tal and vocal solos, and announced 
as on a radio program, have met 
with enthusiastic response from the 
public and press. 


The program included: Emitte 


Spiritum tuum, Schuetky; O Sacred 
Head Now Wounded, Hassler; 
The Old Boat Zion, Shure; Hymn 
To the Night, Donovan; Sea 
Moods, Tyson; Cockle Shells, Old 
English; Three Blind Mice, Old 
English; My Chiapanecan, Two 
Mexican Folk Songs; and A Gypsy 
Fantasie, arr. by Milton and James. 

Margaret Bebb, pianist, played 
Reflects dans leau, Debussy; 
Marche Grotesque, Sinding; and 
The Nightingale, Liszt. 


Beverly Tucker, violinist, and 
Margaret Bebb, cellest, accompa- 
nied by Mary Loyce Webb, pian- 
ist, played Serenade, Widor; and 
Russian Dance, Tchaikowsky. 

Clare Maddox, soprano and as- 
sistant director, sang Thy Beaming 
Eyes, A Maid Sings Light, and 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine by 
Edward MacDowell. The Choir 
also sang specialty numbers by Por- 
ter, Gade, and Friml. 

Shirley Caradine sang L'Amour, 
Toujours, L'Amour by Friml, while 
Carolyn Griffin did Romance, 
(from “The Desert Song’) by 
Romberg. Mary Anna Watson is 





the Choir accompanist, and Alice 
Millikin is the M. C. 

The reporter states that the con- 
cert was heard by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. In addition to 
the many concerts given in towns 
near Denton, the Choir will make 
the annual all-state concert tour 
during the spring. 


a ne 


AMERICAN MUSIC CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ray Green, noted American com- 
poser, has been appointed as Exec- 
utive Secretary for the American 
Music Center, New York City, the 
Board of Directors announced to- 
day. Mr. Green resigned his posi- 
tion as Chief of Music, Special 
Services, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C., to accept this 
post. 

Harrison Kerr, now Chief of 
Music and Art Section, Civil Af- 
fairs Division, Department of the 
Army, served as Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Music Center 
until recently. Two years ago he 

















BRASS HEAVILY 


GOLD PLATE 


No. 2 Accordion Blue and Gold Enameled 
No. 2H Accordion Honor Pin Black and Gold Finish 
1 illustrated) 
- . No.3 xophone Rose Gold and Enameled 
‘ Y + ay | : 
No. 4 Guitar Rose Gold and Enameled 
PIN ~s LIST PRICE $1.00 EACH No. 5 Trumpet Gold Plate 
No. 6 Piano Black Enameled 
No. 6W Piano White Enameled 
No. 6G Piano Gold Plate 
No. 6H Piano Honor Pin (same as 27 with Piano where 
Lyre is}—Honor Engraved 
No. 7 Violin Rose Gold and Enameled 
No. 8 Clef Small Gold Plate with Black Enamel 
No. 10 Large Lyre with Ribbon 
No. 12S Clarinet Silver Plated 
No. 12B Clarinet Black Enameled Silver Keys (Not 
Illustrated) 
No. 13 Small Lyre Gold Plate 
No. 14 Small Lyre with Wreath Gold Plate 
No. 1S Drum Gold Plate 
No. 1SW Drum White Enameled Top Gold Plate 
No. 24 Xylophone Gold Plate with Black Enamel 
No. 26 Modern Accordion Pin with Strap (not illustrated) | 
No. 27 Choir Sold Plate with Blue Enamel 
No. 27R Choir Gold Plate with Red Enamel 





5490 Dorchester Ave. 











Pins have Safety Catches, individually boxed—and mounted on plush boards. 


HENRY TELLER AND SONS 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Exclusive Distributors 


We do NOT SELL RETAIL—Order from your Dealer 


No. 28 Music (same as 27 with ‘‘Music’’ instead of 
“Choir’’) 

No. 29 Band (same as 27 with “Band” instead of 
“Choir’’) 

No. 30 Orchesta Pin (same as 27 with ‘Orchestra’ 
instead of ‘’Choir’’) 

No. 31 Glee Club (same as 27 with “Glee Club” in- 
stead of “Choir’’) 

No. 33 Junior Choir Blue Enamel Gold Plate 

No. 34 Harp Gold Plate (Not Illustrated) 

No. 35 Perfect Attendance Pin (not illustrated) 

No. J Honor Pin (same as 27 with “‘Honor’ instead of 
“Choir’’) 


Order above pins from any of following Texas music stores: 


Ault Music Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

T. C. Conn Music Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Brook-Mays Piano, Dallas, Texas 

Dorsey Violin House, Houston, Texas 
Thomas Goggan and Bro., Houston, Texas 
H. and H. Music Co., Houston, Texas 
Parker Music Co., Houston, Texas 

Poly Music Shop, Fort Worth, Texas 

San Antonio Music Co., San Antonio, Texas 
Southern Music Co., San Antonio, Texas 
Tri-State Music Co., El Paso, Texas 
Whittle Music Co., Dallas, Texas 


Write any of above firms for our complete catalog of 
Musical Emblem Pins, Medals and Sterling Silver Jewelry. 
Wonderful items for Contests, Merit Awards, etc. 
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accepted the post with the Depart- 
ment of the Army and during this 
time he was on leave of absence 
from the American Music Center. 
He resigned as Executive Secre- 
tary to make way for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Green. Mr. Kerr re 
mains as a member of the Board 
of Directors, American Music Cen- 
ter. 


The American Music Center, 
while primarily an information cen- 
ter, encourages the performance of 
music by American composers. The 
Center also assists the State De- 
partment in the location of orches- 
tra and band scores by American 
composers, choral works, and re- 
cordings to be shipped abroad for 
deposit in centers and libraries 
maintained by the State Depart- 
ment in various parts of the world. 

While with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Green planned 
and directed a program of music 
recreation and therapy in 126 VA 
hospitals located in the U. S., Puer- 
to Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. This 
program was set up to encourage 
106,000 patients in VA hospitals 


to participate in bands, orchestras, 
glee clubs, quiz programs, recorded 
contests, music appreciation and in- 
dividual and group instruction. 

During World War II, while sta- 
tioned at Ft. Logan, Colorado, Mr. 
Green directed a program of music 
in Air Forces convalescent hospitals 
for combat veterans as a means of 
occupational therapy. He directed 
combat veterans choral groups and 
with them appeared as conduc- 
tor with the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra. With these same per- 
formers he appeared on nation-wide 
radio broadcasts. 


* 


WICHITA UNIVERSITY 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PERFORMS SZALOWShI 


COMPOSITION 
The Brilliant “Overture” by An- 


toni Szalowski, introduced to the 
United States by Nadia Boulanger 
in 1939, was performed by the Uni- 
versity of Wichita Symphony on 
November 23. A work of one of 
Poland's outstanding young pre- 








Crease and Water Do Vlot Tix 


Discoveries in printing have always 
gone hand in hand with the development 
of music culture for, without them, great 
works would have continued to exist only 


as manuscripts. 


There was a time when it was not un- 
usual for composers to engrave as well 
Many different 
methods were used with varying degrees 
1800 Carl 
Weber printed his entire Opus 2 


as write their music. 
Maria von 
by 
a process which he helped 


to perfect, and which is today almost 


of success. In 
lithography 


universally employed in printing music. 


Lithography means “writing on stone” 
precisely the kind of writing that Aloys 
Senefelder employed when he first un- 
covered the principle on which lithog- 


raphy is based, namely, that grease and 


water do not mix. 


With a crayon, Senefelder inscribed 
an image on a type of limestone that had 
an equal affinity for grease and water. 
When the stone was dampened and cov- 
ered with a greasy ink, he discovered that 
only the crayon image held the ink, while 


the surrounding moist area repelled it. 





This simple principle has been ex- 
tended into a highly effective printing 
method, which today utilizes, among 
other improvements, a photomechanical 
process of reproduction. The old litho- 
graph stone has been replaced by a light- 
sensitive metal plate on which as many 
as 16 large pages of music can now be 
transferred at one time. 


CARL FISCHER 


Music Publishers 
62 Cooper Square 


BOSTON ° 


NEW YORK ° 


CHICAGO ° 





DALLAS * 


war composers, somewhat influ- 
enced by Stravinsky, the music is 
of virtuoso proportions. 

The opening program of the pres- 
ent season included the following 
music in addition to the Szalowski 
novelty: (1) La Vie Parisienne, 
Offenbach - Dorati; (2) Karelia 
Suite, Sibelius; (3) The White Pea- 
cock, Griffes; and (4) Concerto in 
F, Gershwin. 

Gordon Terwilliger, Head of the 
Piano Department at the Univer- 
sity, was soloist in the Gershwin 
Concerto. 

David Robertson, Head of the 
Orchestral Department, conducted 
the season programs. In addition 
to three concerts on the regular 
University series, the Orchestra 
participated in the University pro- 
duction of “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro,’ scheduled for production in 


December. In April the ninety piece 
organization will appear in a special 
concert for the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference in Colorado 
Springs, preceding this concert by 
a tour of cities in Kansas and Colo- 
rado. 


LOS ANGELES 
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PROPER SIZE 
CONCERT DRUMS 

The most practical size concert 
drum for band and orchestra use is 
614". x 15". That is: shell depth— 
614” and shell diameter 15”. This 
size produces a snappy tone for the 
pianissimos and a very crisp, pow- 
erful tone in the fortissimo passages. 
It never sounds dull or tubby like 
the larger size 8° x 15” size often 
does. The 614" x 14” is a little small 
for fortissimo band playing. 

As a reinforcement for heavy 
band work, parade drums may be 
used with the 644 x15" concert 
drums. Thus, the first and second 
chair drummers should have one 
concert drum and one parade drum 
to alternate on—that is, four drums 
between the two of them. The bal- 
ance of drummers may use either 
concert drums or parade drums. 


AUTOMATIC 
DYNAMIC RULE 


Many band directors have diffi- 
culty in producing dynamics in 
their drum sections. Generally, ev- 
ery drum section contains more 
drummers than necessary for con- 
cert work but the extra men are 
needed for the marching band. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to produce 
a true pianissimo when all drum- 





CONCERT DRUMMING 


WM. F. LUDWIG, Jr. 
Vice-President, W.F.L. Drum Co., Chicago 


mers are playing. I suggest that the 
“dynamic rule’ be established for 
the percussion section. Only the 
first chair drummer plays all parts 
including double pianissimo and 
single pianissimo. Both first chair 
and second chair drummers play 
all parts up to and including single 
forte by themselves. Third and 
fourth chair drummers play only 
double fortissimo and all drummers 
play parts louder than double forte. 

By this method, control of the 
dynamics in the percussion section 
is automatic as all drummers play 
at once only on double forte pas- 
sages. Thus, on soft passages, only 
one or not more than two drum- 
mers, play. On Fortissimo passages, 
three drummers play and on double 
fortissimo passages, ALL drummers 
play. 
PROPER STICKS FOR 
CONCERT DRUMMING 

The all-time favorite of concert 
drummers is the 2-B model stick. 
This is a medium weight band 
stick. Next in popularity, is the 5-B 
model. Never use light weight 
orchestra sticks for band drum- 
ming. The orchestra model sticks, 
or “A” models, are really designed 
for dance work exclusively. For 
parade playing, I recommend the 
1-S model—it is just about right for 
all drummers. 
PROPER SNARES 

Wire snares are best for concert 
work because they are extremely 
sensitive. However, when forced, 
wire snares tend to make the drum 
sound tubby because of their light 
weight. Gut snares, on the other 


hand, produce a crisp tone in all 
dynamics, particularly heavy play- 
ing, but gut snares are rather dif- 
ficult to play on. It takes a fairly 
good drummer to get the most out 
of gut snares. 


The ideal snare arrangement for 
concert, as well as parade drum 
work, is a combination of wire and 
gut snares. This perfect union has 
been achieved by making half of 
each strand wire and the other half 
gut. Thus, the set of snares are half 
wire and half gut, allowing the 
drummer a full range of dynamics 
without distortion in With 
gut-wire snares, the tone of the 
drum remains constant, regardless 
of dynamics. These new snares are 
available on all new W.F.L. models 
at a slight extra charge of $3.00 
and are well worth the investment. 
They are referred to in the trade 
as ‘two-tone’ wire-gut snares and 
provide for the first time, a perfect 
union of all of the good qualities 
of wire and gut snares with none 
of the bad features of either. 


SNARE ADJUSTMENT 


Snares should be adjusted to a 
tension which produces the best 
sounding tone and the best “feel” 
of the drum. If snares are too loose, 
sloppy tone results. When too tight, 
a muffled tone results. Snare ad- 
justment is up to the individual 
taste. I like a crisp sounding drum, 
which means the snares should be 
on the tight side. However, all 
drums in the section should be 
tuned as near alike as possible to 
insure the greatest uniformity. 


tone. 





HARP ENSEMBLE PLANS 
CONCERT TOUR 

The Harp Ensemble of North 
Texas State College is now book- 


ing engagements for its annual tour 
in March 1949. This organization is 
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composed of six harps and harpists, 
and the program includes numbers 
for six harps, two harps, harp and 
piano, and harp solos from the clas- 
sics through the contemporary lit- 
erature. 


This type of program can very 


well be presented in a large or small 
concert hall or auditorium as well 
as for adult or children’s concerts. 
In past seasons Civic Clubs, 
Churches, Public Schools, Colleges, 
Music Clubs, and individuals have 


sponsored these programs. 
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To Teachers and 

Band Directors 
Your CHOICE of 1 copy FREE 
DAVID GORNSTON’S NEW! 


Very First TRUMPET Method 
Very First SAXOPHONE Method 
Very First CLARINET Method 


Fundamental-Large Notes 


Excellent Pupil Interest 


Write for your copy to Dept. A 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., 


Inc. 
E. 22nd St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 








and lists 


tions for 


The easi 
learn is 


wall-char 


Science. 


effective 
with gen 
classes. 


Orde 





CANCIONCITAS 


“Little Songs of Latin America” 


by 


ROBERTA McLAUGHLIN 


and 


BESSIE MAE STANCHFIELD 


Cancioncitas is a book filled with attrac- 
tive songs, games and folk dances of 
Latin America. Many suggestions for the 
making of rhythm instruments too . 


of good Latin American records 


and books. Suitable for grades III through 
VIII, Cancioncitas is a gold mine of crea- 
tive program material with specific direc- 


creative activities. 


75c 


Order Cancioncitas from 
your local dealer. 


HISTORICAL 
PANORAMA 


est and most effective way to 
through associations. The His- 


torical Panorama, available in classroom 


t size at $3.00 each, contains 


over 1000 associations and correlations 
in Music, Literature, Art, History and 


Student size Historical Panoramas, 17” 
by 22”, are only 50c and include a Cur- 
rent Events Work Chart. Here is an 


aid for teaching music history 
eral history and current events 


r Historical Panoramas 


from your local dealer. 


Schmitt 


MUSIC COMPANY 


88 So. 10th St. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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DR. DAVID PIECES 
TOGETHER SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY SUITE 


By PEGGY LOUISE JONES 
Dallas News 
When Dr. Hans T. David under- 


took to reconstruct an orchestral 
suite from “Orfeo” by Monteverdi, 
he had to deduce what instruments 
the composer would have used and 
then try to approximate the results 
with twentieth century instruments. 

Southern Methodist University’s 
musicologist, Dr. David first pre- 
pared the orchestration for a meet- 
ing of the Texas Chapter of the 
American Musicological Society, 
for whom the University Symphony 
Orchestra brass and string sections 
played it last spring. The Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Antal Dorati will give the work its 
first complete performance by a full 
and professional orchestra at the 
3:15 p.m. Sunday concert. 

The problems of transcribing for 
symphonic performance excerpts 
from an opera almost three and a 
half centuries old are described by 
Dr. David in part as follows: ‘‘Fol- 
lowing the custom of the times, 
Monteverdi specified instruments 
only in a few instances. In addition 
to that, we could not hope to imi- 
tate the sound of his orchestra, 
which was largely dominated by 
light organs and plucked instru- 
ments. The task of orchestration, 
accordingly, was to give the indi- 
vidual pieces suitable sonorities 
with the means available in the 
modern orchestra.” 

The first masterpiece in an art 
form created in Florence at the end 
of the sixteenth century by musi- 
cians and poets trying to revive 
ancient Greek tragedy, “Orfeo,” 
was first performed in Mantua in 
1607. Employing innovations in 
melody and harmony and particu- 
larly in orchestration, Monteverdi 
used the orchestra generously for 
introductions and interludes to the 
arias as well as in separate pieces. 

Dr. David's suite includes all 
important instrumental passages, 
rearranged in order, the means to 
coherence being repetition, plus one 
vocal duetto transcribed. 

Also to be performed on the Sun- 
day concert, at 3:15 p.m. in the 


(continued on page 42) 
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FITZSIMONS 


New band successes 


—tested, applauded— 
at clinics and 


at conferences 


CLASS A BAND 


Fantasy on an American Air... Fred 
Full Bd. $4.06 Sym. Bd. $6.00 
Spaixico ... Fred 
Full Bd. $4.00 Sym. Bd. $6.00 


CLASS B BAND 


All Glory 
Full Bd. $2 
St. Francis of 
Full Bd. $5 


Full Bd. $€ 


CLASS C BAND 


Li'l] Liza Jane . . . Fred 
Full Bd: $2.50 Sym. Bd. $ 


Moods Interlude . . . Fred 


Full Bd. $3.! 


Skip to My Lou 
Full Bd. $: 


IT. FitvSimons En 


615 N. LaSalle 


without score 
n 


















Be to God. . 
Bach-Moehlmann 


00 Sym. Bd. $3.00 
Assisi . . . Moehlmann 


Bd. $7.50 






vi n . Ul . 
50 Sym. Bd. $9.00 


54.00 


Bd. $5.00 
(SATB available) . Fred 
S Bd. $4.0( 


; 


t. SM 






Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


CHESTER BARRIS GIVES 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Like many born New Yorkers, 
Chester Barris extols the advan- 
tages of living in a small town. 
Gazing from a roof overlooking the 
incomparable view of Washington 
Bridge, sea-going ships on a spark- 
ling blue Hudson, rugged Palisades, 
Riverside Church Tower, General 
Eisenhower's house directly below, 
this calm pianist enlarged upon the 
fact that in Delaware, Ohio, where 


CHESTER BARRIS 


he now lives, it is only five minutes 
from home to work. A good con- 
cert course brings to the town as 
many outside concerts as there is 
time to attend. A pleasant drive to 
Columbus opens up unlimited sym- 
phony possibilities. Also, in the 
small town, there is time to practice. 
The very next day this gifted man 
was to go through the gruelling 
test of his second New York re- 
cital; but he was as ready to talk 
over adjudication, auditions, rat- 
ings, and classifications, as any 
other Guild member. It is now a 
matter of record that the recital was 
a success—excellent playing, good 
audience, and the critics compli- 
mentary. Speaking of recitals, he 
said: 
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“Students have no idea how well 
prepared an artist must be. They 
think one just practices until the 
last minute — but the preparation 
must be laid long before and be so 
thorough that nothing—absolutely 
nothing—can upset the poise which 
is the result of thorough prepara- 
tion. Why, sometimes one cannot 
rehearse in the hall at all. Right 
here, Times Hall is an example. My 
recital is on a Sunday evening. 
There is a church service in the 
Hall in the morning, a concert in 
the afternoon, and another relig- 
ious service at 5:30. Then the tuner 
must come for we cannot get along 
without him. At last, the artist, the 
person who has so much at stake, 
is allowed from 7:30 to 8 to try 
out the piano, the acoustics of the 
hall, and other mechanical environ- 
ments. 


‘In one town where I was solo- 
ist with the orchestra, they could 
not get a piano chair (it was dur- 
ing the war). Rehearsal time was 
ticking rapidly by, and it looked 
as though the soloist of the evening 
would play standing up. Finally, 
we arranged a camp chair piled 
with cushions, which swayed and 
squeaked but did not actually col- 
lapse. On another occasion a bliz- 
zard delayed the train, the classic 
episode which at some time prob- 
ably happens to every public per- 
former. The train arrived fifteen 
minutes after the performance is 
supposed to have begun. All the 
bedraggled pianist can do under 
such circumstances is to dash to the 
hall, rush upon the stage, play his 
program (perhaps longing for a 
hamburger). Under such circum- 
stances preparation must be so 
thorough that the program will ac- 
tually play itself, and this is what 
so few students, even mature, ad- 
vanced students, realize.’’ 


“You have been adjudicator for 
the Guild for several years, haven't 
you, Mr. Barris?” 

“Yes, and the standard is im- 
proving all the time. The Guild is 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 121st St., New York. N. Y. 


doing a great work and it is a stim- 
ulating experience to judge. | am 
glad to be associated with it.” 


GUILD AUDITIONS IN 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 
In an atmosphere steeped in 


American tradition, the old Ritten- 
house Square district of Philadel- 
phia, is one of the oldest music 
schools of the country: The Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy. It has 
continued uninterruptedly since 
1870. America was musically young 
then—people were just getting used 
to the railroads, centering in urban 
life. Education in the liberal 
was opening up in many sections of 
the country, and, in like manner, 
pioneers in Eastern cities began to 
organize musical efforts. The Har- 
vard Musical Association began in 
1865, the Boston Symphony in 
1881, New York had some bands 
and orchestras in the early eighteen 
hundreds, and the Philharmonic had 
its first concert with fifty-two play- 
ers in 1842. Theodore Thomas be- 
gan organizing in 1864. Philadel- 
phia had a musical society as early 
as 1820; and its famous orchestra 
dates from 1890. These dates help 
one to appreciate the bravery of 
those founding a school at that time, 
and to admire the spirit of alert- 
ness which keeps it in the fore- 
ground today. It has an European 
background of course, and its pres- 
ent President-Director, Jani Szanto, 
was appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of Bruno Walter, Adolf Busch, 
Carl Flesch and Sigmund von Hau- 
segger. 


arts 


The school grants degrees and 
at present has an enrollment of 
over a thousand students. The fac- 
ulty includes, apparently, almost 
every nationality, and background 
of training. They are as cosmopoli- 
tan a group as one could find under 
any roof. One of them, Helen Died- 
richs, has long been a distinguished 
member of the Guild. Moreover, a 
chat with the Director showed him 
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to be devoted to the school, keenly 
alert to the problems of the day, 
and a gracious host. He talked as 
follows: 

“We are creating a community 
spirit within the school. Music stu- 
dents need especially to learn co- 
operation among themselves, as 
well as coordination of their 
courses. We have three davs of 
performance a week, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings 
when any pupil may play. I invite 
them extemporaneously. They are 
expected to have repertoire ready 
—something the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers advocates. We dis- 
cuss the composition, the period in 
which it was written. These recitals 
include students not only of col- 
lege age, but youngsters released 
from school for the recital. We 
have excellent cooperation from the 
public schools. Besides the three 
weekly recitals we have concerts 
on Sunday afternoons. These are 
different for the numbers are pre- 
pared, and we have an invited 
audience and a more formal spirit.” 
Dr. Santos continued: 

“I want you to see the building; 
we are still in the process of paint- 
ing and going over the carpentry 
repairs that the war years made 
necessary. Here are our vocal stu- 
dios, and here are located spacious 
piano studios. The recital hall is 
where we shall hold the Guild audi- 
tions. We have organized an Opera 
Department and we present many 
operatic scenes, which make it pos- 
sible for the students to learn dra- 
matic techniques, and other essen- 
tials required by the lyric theater.” 

Just then strains of a Beethoven 
Quartet were coming from some- 
where beyond the door. Then he 
concluded by saying: “Yes, they 
are rehearsing earnestly for a Sun- 
day concert. I was originally a vio- 
linist and a conductor but inspiring 
as is the past, the test of our value 
and service is the vitality of our 
aims and activities today.” 


“DEAR SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN”—from GW of NY 


When you read this Texas can 
be gloating over New York. 
Orange groves will be at their 
height in the Lone Star State and 
galoshes will be worn by the best 
people in the Land of Ice and Snow. 
One thing we will all have in com- 
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mon—getting ready for Guild Audi- 
tions. Now is the time when Gene- 
vieve puts the best licks on the 
Beethoven Sonata, and Roger turns 
out the concerto cadenza so it be- 
gins to sound like something. Pudgy 
little Nellie who has seemed so 
slow all winter surprises her teach- 
er with her Bach all memorized,— 
and with a sense of phrasing, too, 
while dreamy William comes to 
life at last, and does his scales in 
all keys. Yes, time is of the essence 
of music this February 1949, for in 
the wink of an eye April will be 
here. 


The Guild is twenty years old 
this year. Dr. Allison has brought 
his dream to reality. Pupils who 
have come up through “early clas- 
sic, late classic, romantic and mod- 
ern, from Elementary, Intermedi- 
ate, Preparatory, Collegiate to the 
Artist test have won their spurs. 
They are now soloists with our 
great orchestras, concert artists in 
their own right, traveling in far 
away continents, teaching in our 
colleges and those of other coun- 
tries, starting their own schools of 
music, conducting orchestras and 
choruses,—and all say the Guild 
Auditions were a big factor in their 
success. 

Mme. Gladys Ondricek’s brilliant 
pupil and Artist winner in the 
Guild, Luise Vosgerchian, who re- 
ceived glowing comment from the 


New York critics has appeared 
eighteen times as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. She 
has just won the Frank Huntington 
Beebe European prize which en- 
titles her to a year in Europe where 
she will play, travel, do research, 
and study. Another Ondricek pu- 
pil, Charles Castleman, is soloist 
with Melrose Orchestra, and Fall 
River Symphony this winter; and 
Andrew Heath, also from her stu- 
dio, and now majoring in music at 
Harvard, is soloist with New 
Hampshire Symphony. 


Young Rudolph Berryman gave 
another recital in Omaha at the 
famed Memorial Art Museum, one 
of the most beautiful concert halls 
in the country. 


June Rhyne was selected as piano 
soloist with North Carolina Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and in 1947 June 
McColum was selected. Both girls 
are pupils of Mrs. Hilde B. Kreut- 
zer of Gastonia, N. C. 


Rodney Ash, Artist Certificate 
pupil of Byron Nunemacher (Read- 
ing, Penna. chairman), won the 
Luden Scholarship of $2000 for 
college study and was soloist, re- 
cently, in a Youth Concert with 
Reading Symphony Orchestra. 


Fern Nolte Davidson was guest 
artist with the Boise Civic Chorus 
and Boise Symphony Orchestra. 


Marjorie Jones, pupil of Earl Lit- 


Are You Familiar with 





TOUCH TECHNIQUE 6, Aergaret Dec 


This phenomenally successful new book describes clearly and read- 


ably the technique of ten touches for every pianist used and taught 
over the years by GUY MAIER in his famous Piano Workshops. 


Mrs. Dee has made this gold mine of valuable information easily 


available to the alert teacher and pupil 


AND NOW.. 





$1.00 


Mrs. Dee is hard at work on a companion volume that will go one 


step further . . 


. make these techniques even easier to use and to 


teach. She is preparing detailed analyses of well-known and widely 
used teaching pieces, in grades 2 through 4, applying these Maier 
touches to the solos, measure by measure. As yet un-named, it will 


be available early in 1949. WATCH FOR IT! 


CLAYTON F. 


235 South Wabash Avenue 


SUMMY CO. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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tle, of Syracuse, N. Y., won the 
$1000 scholarship in Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Miriam Gordon Landrum of 
Austin, Texas, must have what it 
takes to teach! Two of her pupils 
tied with each other for first place 
in the contest to select a junior 
soloist with the Austin Symphony 
Orchestra: Nancy Tieken and Ali- 
son Gray. Performance will be at 
Hogg Memorial Auditorium. 

Silvio Scionti expects, during the 
spring, to tour with seven pupils 
and the North Texas State Cham- 


—_————, 


ber Orchestra in concerto pro- 
grams. Six of the seven are selected 
as follows: Mary Lou Colvin, 
Elaine Dupuis, Gilbert Fischer, Jim 
Bob Floyd, Mary Nan Hudgins, 
and Donna Joice Phillips. 

David Mitchell, Collegiate Di- 
ploma pupil of Ruth Carrell John- 
son, will play the Schumann Con- 
certo with the Tampa Symphony 
in March. 

Alice Markiewicz, pupil of Irma 
Schenuit Hall of Milwaukee, will 
be soloist with the Catholic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





By 


MELODIES 


students, 


1712 Chestnut St. 





for the Grown-up Pianist 


TWO FAVORITE COMPILATIONS 


WILLIAM M. 
FELTON 


PLAY WITH PLEASURE 


Here are forty-nine excellent, playable adaptations 
for the adult piano student. The numbers include 
arrangements from the classics, the standard operas, 
favorite salon pieces, and several folk songs. They 
are in the second and third grades, and make ex- 
cellent recreational material. 


EVERYONE LOVES 


The material in this book is a grade more difficult 
than that in its predecessor, 
Also designed as recreational fare for grown-up 
it embraces a delightful assortment of 
classic ballet numbers, salon pieces, and folk songs. 
There are {fifty-six pieces included. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Dept. SWM-2 





Price, $1.25 


Play with Pleasure. 


Price, $1.25 


Phila. 1, Pa. 
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Ella Connell Jesse, Joyce Enright 
and Esther Ryun, all Portland, 
Ore., Guild members, are playing 
the Bach triple concerto with 
orchestra. 

Helen Diedrich’s pupil, Edward 
Hutchinson, is soloist with the Phil- 
adelphia Concert Orchestra. 

Another sign of February is 
travel folders. ““Where are you go- 
ing next summer?’ One of the re- 
markable things about Guild teach- 
ers is that they take courses of each 
other, work together, judge togeth- 
er, play together. This summer Leo 
Podolsky conducts an European 
tour of special interest to musicians. 
Visiting six countries climaxed with 
the Salzburg Festival where Dr. 
Podolsky is to be a soloist, the trip 
offers a rare treat indeed. Mean- 
while Dr. Podolsky has played in 
Arkansas, Texas (where he is con- 
sultant artist of the Howard Payne 
College Faculty), Louisiana and 
California, and now approaches the 
Michigan part of his trip, and even 
a dash into Maine and back to 
Brownwood, Texas, May 2. Like 
all rugged travelers, he is, no doubt, 
confronted often with the question, 
“You like to travel, don’t you?” 

In New York Hans Barth will 
have another of his famous “‘Re- 
fresher’ courses, Ernesto Beruman 
offers intensive work on touch and 
clarity, Josephine Fry gives her In- 
tegration Course, Raissa Tselentis’ 
subject is Bach for Teachers, An- 
gela Weschler instructs on Pro- 
cedures, and all the schools of mu- 
sic offer myriad of ideas. Many 
teachers will take not one, but sev- 
eral courses and a combined vaca- 
tion. It's in the air, and it’s wonder- 
ful to be alive. 


ERMA ALEXANDER 
ON COOPERATION 


Over from Baltimore to attend 
the Barth Refresher Course in Aug- 
ust, Erma Alexander sparkled with 
interest in spite of the intense heat. 

I wish more parents would ac- 
cept my invitation to visit lessons 
periodically. One urges, begs and 
invites, and yet only a small per 
cent really come; cooperation would 
profit them so very much. 

Some say: “I thought you didn't 
want me to help Genevieve.” 

What Genevieve needs is not 
overzealous parents, offering inter- 
ferences and suggestions at every 
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turn, nor, on the other hand, in- 
different parents who do not even 
know what is in the lesson. Per- 
iodic attendance (about every six 
weeks) keeps the parent in touch 
enough to offer an encouraging 
word at the right moment. A little 
boost now and then keeps Gene- 
vieve feeling that someone really 
cares. Aren't we all like that— 
don't we all want to feel that some- 
one cares about what we do? 

Practical common sense—as much 
interest in Genevieve's music as in 
her purchase of goloshes or her ap- 
pointments with the dentist—that 
is absolutely necessary to Gene- 
vieve’s musical progress. Parent- 
teacher cooperation is rewarding. 
PIANO TEACHER 
DISCOVERED VOICE 

Sydney Angell, genial co-chair- 
man for the Guild in Denver, gave 
Joan Kruger piano lessons—all she 
ever had. One day he heard her 
singing to herself and asked to hear 
more. He aroused her parents to 
the need of selecting a vocal teach- 
er, and, with the good foundation 
already laid in piano, it was not 
long before she made her debut 
with the Denver Grand Opera 
Company as Hansel in “Hansel and 
Gretel” and she now has a con- 
tract in Hollywood. She - still 
chooses her piano teacher, Mr. An- 
gell, as her accompanist in concert 
and radio appearances whenever he 
can be present with her. Last sum- 
mer she proved she was not too 
much of a primadonna to be grac- 
ious, for she acted as Monitor for 
the Guild Auditions during her sum- 
mer vacation in Denver. 

Mrs. Dorothy Maybelle Moore 
of Colorado Springs, reports that 
her pupil, Capt. Harold M. Wea- 
ver, who is serving in the Army in 
far-away Greenland is using his 
music as Assistant Chaplain, in 
playing the Hammond Organ for 
services, and broadcasts every 
Wednesday night, featuring Amer- 
ican composers. 


_-* 


SAN MARCOS STATE 
COLLEGE HOLDS ANNUAL 
ORCHESTRA CLINIC 


Since the coming of Anton Bek 
to the State College in San Marcos, 
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Texas, in the capacity of teacher of 
Violin and Conductor of the Col- 
lege Orchestra, orchestral interest 
in the high schools of the surround- 
ing cities has assumed new propor- 
tions. In the first place, Mr. Bek 
is a Violinist of outstanding abil- 
ity. Secondly, he has been given 
leeway to conduct string classes in 
the public schools of San Marcos 
that has made possible the develop- 
ment of a good College Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The organizational ability of Mr. 
Bek has proven itself even more 


strongly in the attraction to the 
college of an increasing number of 
high school orchestras for each suc- 
The latter meeting 
was held during November for the 


cessive Clinic. 


existing school year. According to 
the SAN MARCOS RECORD, 
local newspaper, the attendance up- 
on the Clinic this occasion added 
up to more than five-hundred high 
school students. Dr. R. A. Tampke, 
Head of the Department of Music, 
began the College Symphony more 
than ten years in the past. 
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SELECTED MUSIC for NATIONAL and 
REGIONAL SCHOOL CONTESTS 


Composed by Eminent American and 
French Composers! 


FLUTE SOLO B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Grade Price | ~_ Solo De Concert Combelle 5 = 
: . —=- st Contest Solo Andrieu 3 1.00 
woente Capes Pores 5” S100 | ond Sonata Bach-Gateau 4 1.25 
| Capriccioso Jeanjean 5 -75 
OBOE SOLOS 5th Contest Solo Maury 4 1:00 
Bir De La Passica Bach 5 60 | Concerto No. 1 Singelee 5 1.00 
nae © | BARITONE SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Musette et Tambourin Niverd 4 ‘60 | lst Contest Solo Andrieu 3 1.00 
Serenata Labate 3 .60 | Premier Solo De Concert Combelle 4 1.00 
Canzonetta Labate 4 75 | Capriccioso Jeanjean 5 75 
Remembrances Jeanjean 5 1.00 | 5th Contest Solo Maury 4 1.00 
| Concerto No. 2 Singelee 4-5 1,00 
B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS B FLAT CORNET OR 
Piece Romantique Niverd 6 1.00 TRUMPET SOLOS 
2nd Sonata Bach-Gateau 5 1.25 Capriccioso Jeanjean 4 -75 
Allegro De Concert Sporck 5-6 2.00 | Etude De Concours Petit 4 1.00 
Etude De Concours Petit 5 1.00 | Ist Contest Solo Andrieu 4 1.00 
Promenade | Delmas 4 -75| 5th Contest Solo Maury 4-5 1.00 
2nd Andantino Jeanjean 5 1.00| Choral and Variations Delmas 4 1.00 
Fantasie De Concert Avon 4 1.00 | 
Arabeoques —_ Jeanjean 5 1.00 | TROMBONE SOLO 
u air De La Lune (with sym- | 
Phonic variations) Jeanjean 6 2.00 Allegro De Concert Cools 4 1.00 
antasie Italienne elmas 5 1.25 
; 2 BARITONE SOLOS 
Clair Mat 4 1.00 
is mene a ~ Genes a Some : 12 
remier Solo De Concert mbelle d 
BASSOON SOLOS | Etude De Concours Petit 4 1.00 
Fantasie Gabelles 3 75 | 
Impromptu Ratez 3 1.00 FRENCH HORN SOLO 
Lied Sporck 3 1.00 | Fantasie Gabelles 4 -75 
Legende Sporck 3-4 1.25 
Capriccioso JeanJean 5 75 MARIMBA OR XYLOPHONE SOLOS 
5th Contest Solo Maury 6 1,00 | | Fantasy On Yankee Doodle 
Crepuscule Pares 3 75 Vieuxtemps-Musser 5 1.00 
Barcarolle Ratez 3 75 | Fantasy On St. Patrick’s Day 
Humoresque in B flat Labate 4 -75 Vieuxtemps-Musser 5 1.00 
Fantasy On Arkansas Traveler - 
E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE Vieuxtemps-Musser 5 1. 
| Chacone Durand-Musser 4 .60 
Premier Solo De Concours.Pares 4 1.00 | The Yeoman’s Wedding 
Solo De Concours Aubert 4 1.00 Poniatowski- Musser 3 -60 
Fantasie Variee Bruniau 4 1.00 | Spanish Dance No. : 
lst Contest Solo Andrieu 4 1.00 Moszkowski-Musser 3 -60 
Capriccioso Jeanjean 4 .75| Spanish Dance No. , 
Sth Contest Solo Maury 6 1.00 | Moszkowski-Musser 4 60 


FREE ON REQUEST! 
Send for COMPLETE Catalog of Ensemble Music! 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York 19, N. Y. 











PURELY PERSONAL 


Hazel Griggs, New York Pian- 
ist (though a native Texan until 
she moved to New York as a 
young woman), writes: “The No- 
vember issue of Southwestern Mu- 
sician is very interesting, and I 
wish to compliment you on the 
beauty of the magazine as well’... 
“Would you be interested in a 
story from my experiences and in- 
vestigations on my recent concert 
tour of Europe? I have some inter- 
esting material and knowledge that 
should be of aid to others.” Natur- 
ally, the kind offer of Miss Griggs 
is being accepted. Yes, Miss Griggs 
is a subscriber. 

Miss Esther L. Baldwin, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, sends a. new 
subscription and states: ‘Please ac- 
cept my sincere thanks for sending 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
to Guild members.” 

Sister M. Hildegarde, Pittsburgh, 
sent a recent postcard stating: ‘I 
am taking this opportunity to thank 
you for Southwestern Musician; I 
also join you in lauding the work 
of Dr. Irl Allison for his untiring 
efforts to help others”. 

“I join other Guild members in 
sending you a ‘big thank you’ for 
dedicating the November issue of 
Southwestern Musician to Dr. and 





Au Iutenresting Novelty 
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—Request a score on approval— 
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Mrs. Allison and the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers.’ Mother 
M. John Sevin, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. 

Miss Clara Freiberg, Monroe, 
Louisiana, writes: “I certainly ap- 
preciated the November issue of 
Southwestern Musician which re- 
flected such credit to Dr. and Mrs. 
Ir] Allison who have done so much 
for the bettermen: of music.” 


Mr. Grant Malme, Racine, Wis- 
consin, gave this message on his 
postcard: “I wish to thank you for 
the November issue of Southwest- 
ern Musician. I enjoyed all articles, 
but particularly the one by Lukas 
Foss of the Boston Symphony.” 

Lillian Crawford, Long Beach, 
New York, in her recent letter 
said: ‘I want to thank you for the 
copy of the November issue of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 
I am enclosing two dollars for a 
years subscription.” 

Clemmon May Brown, Baltimore, 
Maryland, states: ‘““Thank you so 
much for the November issue of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 
I am a member of the Guild.” 

From Tampa, Florida, Merle 
Holloway writes: “Thank you for 
the November issue of SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN which 


Symph. Orch. 6.50 
Separate Parts (ea.) .50 
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sent me as a member of the Guild.” 


Gib Sandefer, Washington, D. 
C., the Concert Manager of the 
Concert Tour of the United States 
Navy Band, who presented the 
Band in some twenty concerts in 
Texas during October, writes: “En- 
closed is my check for subscrip- 
tion to SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN. I enjoyed the recent visit 
with you.” 

Elizabeth Newman, Hollywood, 
California, makes the following 
statement regarding the November 
issue of the magazine: “The entire 
magazine is most inspiring; I want 
to congratulate you, as well as Dr. 
Allison for your contributions in 
the musical world. You have made 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
one of the most outstanding and 
interesting musical magazines on 
the market of today.” 


A list of other subscribers who 
joined us during November includes: 
Mrs. G. V. N. Yates, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma; Thomas W. Williams, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois; 
Hugo Hagen, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank 
Ing, University of Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Marguerite H. O'Leary, 
Glendale, California; Romley Fell, 
Newark, N. J.; Dr. Barrett Stout, 
Dean of School of Music, Louis- 
iana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Virginia Tralcy Boyd, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma; Homer G. Mowe, New 
York City; Mrs. Kirk Killian, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. M. T. 
Terrell, Bouxite, Arkansas; Eliza- 
beth Copeland, Camden, Arkansas; 
Mrs. Tom W. Graham, Kilgore, 
Texas; George W. Gauggel, Nac- 
ogdoches, Texas; Olive M. Ritter, 
Concordia, Kansas; A. D. Wal- 
ters, Temple, Texas; Bert Low 
and Gus J. Rosenberg, Brown- 
wood, Texas; Sadie Spence, 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska; Joyce Ro- 
loff, Kirkwood, Mo.; Lee W. Peter- 
sen, La Salle, Ill; Sister Mary Bede, 
Webster Grove, Mo.; Mrs. Ray 
Cowart, Saginaw, Texas; Mrs. O. 
W. Dynes, Knoxville, Tenn.; Wel- 
don McIver, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Joseph Tuchman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Patricia Smith, Richmond, Va.; 
Mrs. Emmanuel Schnanll, Bronx, 
N. Y.; Flora Lee Pope, Dallas, 
Texas; Chas. E. Nickell, Hawkins, 
Texas; O. F. Havlik, Blessing, Tex- 
as; L. L. Stoelzing, Canyon, Texas; 
John Burnham, Hempstead, Texas; 
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Mrs. C. C. Hardy, Willis, Texas; 
Clyde Haden, Abernathy, Texas; 
Geo. W. Robinson, Abilene, Texas; 
Milton P. Witt, Raymondville, Tex- 
as; Mrs. Myrtle M. Wells, Temple, 
Texas; Alden O. Bailey, Cedar 
Baycu, Texas; C. L. Horne, Mc- 
Allen, Texas; Mrs. A. C. Lively, 
Andrews, Texas; Elmer R. Hargis, 


Baytown, Texas; Mrs. Forrest 
Chanceller, Childersburg,  Ala.; 
Mrs. Wrna Z. Luetscher, New 


York City; Miss Lillian A. Zobel, 
Ripon, Wis.; Walter Welti, Utah 
State College, Logan, Utah; Erwin 
H. Schneider, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colo.; Annie Hig- 
gins, San Antonio, Texas; Mar- 
guerite Richter, San Antonio, Tex- 
as; Marshall E. Bretz, Louisiana 
Tech, Ruston; Martin R. Rice, 
Wichita, Kansas; Sister M. Phil- 
ippa, Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. J. S. 
Adams, Waldron, Arkansas; Mrs. 
H. A. Thomas, San Antonio, Tex- 
as; Kenneth A. Triesch, New 
Braunfels, Texas; Betty Hunt See- 
ger, San Antonio, Texas; Ola Ev- 
ans, Tampa, Florida; Bernice Frost, 
New York City; Sister M. St. 
Clare, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. S. Mil- 
ler, New York City; Mrs. Frank 
Hansen, Jerome, Idaho; Geo. E. 
Kelver, Alpine, Texas; Mrs. Claire 
Boorhees, Wayneta, Nebraska; 
Mrs. Algot Johnson, Hoffman, 
Minn.; Nora Bayles Maule, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Stella McClelland, Gil- 
mer, Texas; Mrs. Elise K. Clark, 
Joiner, Arkansas; Mrs. J. V. Alli- 
son, Call, Texas; Esther L. Bald- 
win, Columbia, S. C.; and Gladys 
Ondricek, Boston, Mass. 


With this issue, 1, H. Grady Har- 
lan, have edited SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN for one and one- 
half years. The sampling of new 
subscriptions for each month of this 
period has been of like spread over 
the United States. No periodical 
cver dealt with a more loyal per- 
sonnel of subscribers. 

Dr. Melvin H. Geist, Dean of 
the School of Music, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, recently 
wrote: “Congratulations for sched- 
uling such an interesting Regional 
Meeting for NATS in Ft. Worth, 


recently.” 
Dr. and Mrs. Maurice Dumesnil, 


celebrated artists of Chicago and 
Detroit, drove from Detroit to Am- 
arillo for the week of Clinic in 
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Piano and Voice which they con- 
ducted at the Musical Arts Con- 
servatory in Amarillo, Texas. 

Mr. Leo Podolsky, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Sherwood School of 
Music, Chicago, recently conducted 


Piano Clinics in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
Brownwood, and San Antonio, 


Texas. He will return to Howard 
Payne College for a week, May 2. 


We understand that among the 
group of teachers and students who 
are planning to go with Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Podolsky next summer to 
Europe, including a month stay at 
the Mozarteum, Salzburg, where 
Mr. Podolsky has been invited as 
the guest artist and teacher to rep- 
resent the U. S. A., the largest 
group is being made up of Texans. 
Though there are people from 12 
states in their group, it is most grat- 
ifying to know that Texans are 
seemingly wide awake tc become 
interested and share in something 
of a real and lasting experience and 
value. This month Mr. Podolsky 
is filling dates in California, Utah, 
and Montana. 


* 


AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL 
SUCIETY, TEXAS CHAPTER 


The Fall meeting of the Texas 
Chapter of the American Musicol- 





ogical Society was held in the Fine 
Arts Building, University of Texas, 
Austin on Saturday, November 20, 
1948. The program included pa- 
pers by: (1) Mr. Homer Ullrich, 
University of Texas, ‘Research 
Problems in Chamber Music”; (2) 
Dr. Helen Hewitt, North Texas 
State College, “French Music and 
Musicology Today”; (3) Mr. Wil- 
bur Ogdon, University of Texas, 
“The Meaning of Dissonance in 
Modern Music’; and (4) Dr. Hans 
T. David, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, “Rational Structure of 
Bach's Composite Works.” 


Concerts for the convention were: 
A dress rehearsal of the concluding 
concert of the Fine Arts Festival. 
The University of Texas Chorus 
and Band, directed by Bernard 
Fitzgerald, performed Bach's Can- 
tata No. 118 and an arrangement 
of the Coronation Scene from Mus- 
sorgsky's Boris Godunoff. Special 
Events were: Two concerts by the 
Hungarian Quartet which included 
Beethoven op. 18, no. 6; Debussy; 
Brahms, op. 51, no. 1; Mozart, K. 
387; Bartok no. 2; and Beethoven, 
op. 130. 


The business meeting provided 
for the (1) election of a new Pres- 
ident; and (2) opened discussion 
for the possibility of issuing reports 
on Chapter activities. The members 
were guests of the University for 
the concerts listed. 
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Metzyer 


(continued from page 7) 


their need of attention and gives 
them a chance to have a rest from 
being themselves, literally, from 
being the unimportant small chil- 
dren in a world of grown-ups. They 
prefer playing the parts of adults— 
especially those of villians — to 
playing the role of the child, unless 
they could utilize their sense of 
humor in exaggeration. HANSEL 
and GRETEL is an exception to 


that on account of its treatment of 


the children as heroes, though the 
“Witch” would still have the great- 
est lure as a role. That in itself 
shows the urge for growth and 
strength which Grand Opera gives 
them. So does the drama, but music 
gives added food to the art and 
therefore greater stimulation. Op- 
erettas and Light Operas furnish 
the same outlet as Grand Opera 
but in a lesser degree, because the 
lighter music does not challenge 
the emotions as greatlly or deeply. 











and Low Voices. 
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The success of the opera per- 
formances will depend on what is 
happening during class sessions 
throughout the year. Contrary to 
the general conception that mothers 
are in the way, it has been found 
that the presence of the mothers is 
most important and desirable for 
success. Only when present can 
they understand what is going on 
—they become more appreciative 
of what problems are _ involved. 
They see with their own eyes (not 
through the eyes of their children) 
where, when, and why their co- 
operation is needed. Therefore 
there is seldom a lack of volunteers 
on the part of the mothers for any- 
thing connected with production 
necessities. 

Grand Opera is the quickest way 
to make children interested in music 
through the changes of the different 
musical moods and portrayal of 
personalities. Vocally there is not 
greater challenge for children than 
attempting Grand Opera on ac- 
count of the great vocal range and 
dynamics which many of them learn 
to master. But it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that children 
should not attempt Grand Opera 
at all without undergoing special 
voice training from voice teachers 
who understand the child voice in 
order to equip them for vocal dif- 
ficulties. Musical training by musi- 
sians is not enough. 

Foreign language in Opera does 
not present any serious difficulties 
as 17 years of practical experience 
have shown. Wherever there is 
much dialogue, English would be 
preferable, but operas like CAR- 
MEN, PAGLIACCI, and many 
others, where the melody and the 
original text are one musical iden- 
tity, should be done in the original. 
A questionnaire that was given to 
children and mothers, brought out 
a surprisingly great majority in 
favor of opera in the original lan- 
guage. The foreign language is 
taught the children by rote, so that 
they hear the correct sound, where- 
as during their own reading they 
would interpret the letters as sym- 
bols for the English instead of 
symbols for the original. 

Grand Opera also helps to- 
wards understanding mythologies, 
religions, and customs of different 
nations and peoples, through chil- 
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dren wearing other peoples cos- 
tumes, singing their music, acting 
as they do, interpreting their out- 
looks on life, and portraying their 
beliefs and conceptions in myth- 
ological and religious ceremonies, 


as in operas like SAMSON 
AND DELILAH, THE MAGIC 
FLUTE, LAKME, AIDA, OR- 
PHEUS, PARSIFAL, LOHEN- 
GRIN, TOSCA, TANNHAUSER, 
and the cycle of DER RING des 
NIEBELUNGEN. 


Grand Opera teaches the chil- 
dren not only to act out the various 
situations, but to act them out in a 
musical way. Gestures need not be 
repressed. Properly done, they 
help to supplement and underscore 
facial expressions, some of which 
get lost to that part of the audience 
farther away from the stage. (Del- 
sarte’'s fundamentals for gestures 
and body expression have been 
used extensively in these groups.) 

Casting is easier with two or 
three casts, providing that they are 
available. In that way there is 
more of a chance for many people 
participating with proportionately 
not too much extra work for the 
director. It eliminates the (in some 
peoples’ minds) humiliating name 
of understudy which often leads 
to discouragement. The competi- 
tion between the different casts re- 
sults in better performances, guar- 
antees replacements if necessary, 
and makes better choruses by keep- 
isg a nucleus of good voices and 
setting the pace for the weaker 
ones. There is more justice in con- 
tinuing to give a star child principal 
roles than depriving him of the 
next ones in order to make room 
for a formerly neglected child. He 
or she helped to build up an ap- 
preciative audience, besides he 
needs further development. Chil- 
dren who have become stars should 
not regress into inactivity. They 
should be encouraged to widen 
their experiences in big roles. By 
using two casts there is an outlet 
for new stellar material. 

Many parents would hesitate to 
send their children into Grand 
Opera groups for fear that harm 
could be done to those ‘tender’ 
voices and that it would not be 
worthwhile to start studying, be- 
cause their voices will change any- 
how. Those parents, however, who 
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have encouraged their children to 
do Grand Opera have come to the 
conclusion that the strong use of 
their voices in Opera has done as 
little harm as their yelling during 
playtime and that the “tenderness” 
of the children’s voices is simply 
non-existent in the back yard or 
on the street, as many a neighbor 
can testify, but that this ‘tender- 
ness’ only appears when conjured 
up by a too careful parent or teach- 
er. They also have found that their 
children did not have to give up 





singing during the change of voice, 
but that they were able to do parts 
that were more favorable to their 
existing ranges. 


A great number of people attest- 
ing to the vocal display of the 
children have asked, “Will these 
voices last?’’ According to experi- 
ences in the past this question can 
be answered in the affirmative. 
Margery Mayer, Jane Pabst, Lionel 
Godow, Gertrude Hild, Tiby Ta- 
bas, and Beverly Raney have 


(continued on page 48) 
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Stoelzing 


(continued from page 


Flesch’s The Art Of Violin Play- 
ing, also published by Carl Fischer. 
It is the only practical work of its 
kind treating, with detailed care, 
every possible violinistic problem 
which might confront a_ serious 
teacher of the instrument. 

Now there are two musical here- 
sies so evident in the teachings of 
too many of our sincere violinists. 
First, we must PLACE TONE BE- 
FORE TECHNIQUE. Our pupils 
fail to get a full tone from their 
instruments. They seem to be 
afraid to ‘bear down” on the bow 
for fear of the usual harsh results. 
The sensation of ‘‘pulling the tone 
from the string’ with the fore- 
ringer of the right hand has been 
torgotten in the eagerness to avoid 
. a raucous wheeze. An old Polish 
teacher used to frighten me by 
dropping HIS bow and arm weight 
upon the strings of MY violin from 
two feet above the instrument, 


sounding a full four-string chord, 
without the slightest evidence of 
the “scratchy” tone. Then he would 
grin and say, 

“Zee, I vas relaxed!” 

Let’s work on that bow arm by 
insisting upon daily spiccato prac- 
tice AT THE FROG. Yes, even 
beginners enjoy it! Soon that right 
arm will become a part of the bow, 
relaxed and flexible, producing a 
vigorous tone, free from breathy 
effeminacy. PLACE TONE BE- 
FORE TECHNIQUE! 

Secondly, LEARN TO TEACH 
THE VIBRATO. I am amazed at 
the number of violinists who have 
said to me, 


“Well, my teacher said not to 
worry about the vibrato. It would 
come to me naturally when I was 
ready for it.” 

I believe that the vibrato should 
be taught when a student asks for 
it. If a teacher cannot show a pupil 
one of the several ways to practical 
mastery of the vibrato, that stu- 
dent will fall into irreparable fault. 





A beginning violinist can be taught 
the basic control of the vibrato as 
a part of his daily practice period. 
Is there any law of teaching which 
says that a beginner cannot slide 
his left hand up against the violin 
and wave bye-bye to himself, fin- 
gers extended, the heel of his hand 
rolling against the body of his fid- 
dle? Why can't we teach the fun- 
damental of vibrato early, to condi- 
tion that left wrist and arm for the 
“relaxed tension” necessary to a 
free and controlled vibration. If 
you haven't analyzed the compo- 
nents of both good and bad vibrato, 
consult The Art Of Violin Playing. 
Flesch will please you with his de- 
tailed analysis of the co-ordinated 
elements of a good vibrato. His 
methods for correcting the too com- 
mon amateurish and spasmodic fin- 
ger vibrato will prove to be an in- 
valuable aid to sound teaching of 
the most wanted, yet most abused, 
element of a violinist’s technique, 
the vibrato. Again, LEARN TO 
TEACH THE VIBRATO! 
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It is not the purpose of this article 
to give detailed information con- 
cerning methods of teaching, but 
rather to urge that we violin in- 
structors get out of the rut we are 
in, and, using some critical, analy- 
tical thinking, arrive at some com- 
mon-sense conclusions about this 
string program, and then do some- 
thing about it! 

In conclusion, here again are the 
three phases of Violin instruction 
which I believe demand our im- 
mediate attention. 

1. Examine Bornoff’s Finger Pat- 
terns For Violin. Try it. Prove to 
yourself that IT CAN BE DONE. 

2,PUT TONE BEFORE 
TECHNIQUE. Work on those 
bow arms and right fore-fingers. 
Pull the tone from the strings. 

3. Get your personal copy of 
The Art of Violin Playing, by Carl 
Flesch and use it, use it, USE IT! 

WHY FIDDLE AROUND! 

es 
DR. T. 5. McCORKLE 
ADDRESSES MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

At the monthly meeting of the 
Brownwood Music Teachers for 
November, in the spacious new 
home of Professor and Mrs. Gabriel 
Fransee, through an invitation ex- 
tended by the president, Frederick 
L. Thiebaud, Dr. T. S. McCorkle, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts of 
Texas Christian University, deliv- 
ered his famous address entitled, 
“The Role of the Fine Arts in the 
Post-War World.” The address 
provoked a series of questions from 
members of the association which 
Dr. McCorkle discussed in detail. 

The social committee having 
served refreshments, Dr. McCorkle 
later was pressed into giving a de- 
tailed description of the new Fine 
Arts Building now under construc- 
tion on the campus of T. C. U. He 
stated the building is to cost one- 
and-one-half millions of dollars and 
that same will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September of 1949. 

While in Brownwood, Dr. Mc- 


Corkle was a guest in the home of 


Editor and Mrs. Harlan. 
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MUSICAL ARTS 


CONSERVATORY 


When the faculty of the Musical 
Arts Conservatory adjourned at the 
December meeting it posed infor- 
mally for a picture made by a local 
newspaper. Front Row, Left to 
Right: Evelyn Fagg—Voice In- 
structor, Gladys Price—Office Sec- 
retary, Ann Baker—Head of Dance 
Department. Second Row: Thelma 
Allen Martin—Head of Speech De- 
partment, Nova Schubert Bair 
Head of pre-school work, Gladys 
M. Glenn — President, and Piano 
and Theory, Ardath Johnson - 
Treasurer, and Piano and Theory, 
Idelma Conoley—Piano and The- 
ory. Third Row: Bonnye Beth Bak- 
er—Piano and Theory, F. Emmert 
Pair—Head of Violin Department, 
Mrs. M. E. Lewallen—Piano and 
Accordion, Hall Axtell—Wéind In- 
struments, Caroline P. Hazan — 
Piano and Theory. 

Faculty members not in the pic- 
ture: Piano and Theory—Mildred 
M. Busch, (Registrar), Florence M. 
Vineyard, Doris Smith and Jean 
Siler; Trumpet — Robert Miller; 
Organ—Lilly Larsen, Stenographer 
—Loraine McGee. 

Conservatory activities are more 
extensive than ever before and a 
number of new projects are being 
developed. 





Mr. Pair has organized a string 
quartet which has been meeting 
with considerable public favor. Mr. 
Pair Also is the principal - violist 
in the Philharmonic Orchestra. Miss 
Evelyn Fagg directs the Amarillo 
Symphonic Civic Chorus, and is 
much in demand as soloist through- 
out the city. Students of the Speech 
Department have had lead rolls in 
numerous dramatic projects of the 
city including the Amarillo Little 
Theater. Mrs. Martin directs the 
Junior Division of the Amarillo 
Little Theater. 

The Musical Arts Conservatory 
now totals an enrollment of 550 
students. Dr. Glenn will spend the 
Christmas holidays in Washington, 
D. C., Miss Ann Baker will go to 
Chicago and Miss Evelyn Fagg 
will go, to Lincoln, Nebraska for 
the holiday vacations. 

a 


DISTRICT MEETING 
OMTA AT ARDMORE 
Mrs. Virginia Fraley Boyd, Dis- 


trict President of Southwestern Dis- 
trict of the Oklahoma Music Teach- 
ers Association scheduled the an- 
nual convention of the District for 
November 17 in the First Metho- 
dist Church. The program included 
addresses by Mrs. Richard Patter- 
son, Mrs. W. W. Hill, Dr. Lewis 


MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY FACULTY, 
Amarillo, Texas, Dr. Gladys Glenn, President 
































Salter, Mrs. Mary M. Acker, Mr. 
William Edwards, and Dean Max 
Mitchell, President of the state or- 
ganization. 

The student recital included 
Jeannie Harrison of Durant; Joyce 
Lee Sexton of Durant; and Lloyd 
Hendricks of Ardmore. The clos- 
ing event was a full concert by 
Professor Guilford Plumley, Pian- 
ist of Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee. 

The hostesses of the convention 
were: Mesdames Virginia Fraley 
Boyd, Virginia Bivens, Arthur 
Kyle, Dorothy Endicott, and 
Blanche Hines. 


SUUTHERN COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS EMPLOYS 


NEW MEAN 

Miss Alpha Corinne Mayfield 
has been engaged at the Southern 
College of Fine Arts in Houston 
as Dean of the College and Pro- 
fessor of Voice and Music Edu- 
cation, according to President Ho- 
mer F. Springfield. She came to 
Texas from Southwestern Louis- 
iana Institute where she had been 
on the music staff for several years. 

Miss Mayfield comes with a 
wide experience in choral and voice 
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NOW READY: SSA arrangement of 
the Federation of Women’s 
or Southern Music Co., 
request. 


West 3lst St. 


San Antonio, 


315 





PEARL BOYCE BOWN 


Composer and Arranger 


Clubs. Obt 


‘A PRAYER”, the official llect 
1in copies from your Ik d 


Texas, publishers. Sample r on 








by Leading 
Raymond Rhea 


Gulf Clouds 
Peter! Peter! 
Thy Word Is A Lantern 


Cecil E. Lapo 


Music When Soft Voices Die 
Hodie Christus Natus Est 
Here Is Thy Footstool 


John Tasker Howard 


A B C Sharp 
Your Magic Note 
Early American Lullaby 


William A. Goldsworthy 


Composers 


9572 
5573 
1006 


Chant of The Brahmans (Lakme) 


Gladys Pitcher 


Green Grow The Lilacs 
The Trail To Mexico 
Ever Homeward 


Popular Songs 
My Darling, My Darling 
Serenade Of The Bells 6588 


7328 
TTBB 7334 SSA 


5571 


5566 


Send for Free Samples 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


549 W. 52nd St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 











ALPHA CORINNE 


MAYFIELD 


work and in music education. She 
has studied with Dudley Buck and 
other eminent teachers and 
has studied choral conducting un- 
der several of the leading choral 
conductors in this country. 

She is 


taken a 


voice 


widely traveled, having 
directed music tour of 
seven European countries attend- 
ing the music festivals in Bayreath, 
Salzburg, Munich, Paris and Bonn. 

Miss Mayfield, 
“Who's Who in Music Amer- 
ica’, was state choral chairman for 
Louisiana Federation of Music 
Clubs and Convention Chairman 
when L.F.M.C. 
last spring. 

She is National Chairman for 
Utilization of Radio for Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and is 
Southern Division Chairman for 
Opera in Music Education for 
M.E.N.C. An article by her on the 
former subject appeared in a fall 
issue of the M.E.N.C. Journal, and 
on the latter subject in Opera News 
on November 8, 1948. 

Miss Mayfield is a frequent lec- 
turer on music education and is 
an experienced adjucator in music 
festivals. She has Masters degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University where she has done 
work toward Ph. D. Degree. 

* 


who is listed 


met in Lafayette 


Jones 
(continued from page 31) 
State Auditorium, are ‘“‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps” by Igor Stravinsky and 
Franz Schubert’s Symphony No. 7 
in C Major. 
THE SOUTH 


WESTERN MUSICIAN 





Lewellyn Roberts 


(continued from page 6) 


Roberts, formerly director of Music 
at the First Christian Church of 
Oklahoma City and recognized for 
his attainments in music both in his 
native Wales and in New York 
City where for some twenty years 
he attained fame as a teacher of 
singing, is broadening his influence 
in the field of all that is best in 
music. This includes the entire 
southwest. 


* 
TMEA Convention 


G. Lewis Doll, Corpus Christi High 
School; CHORUSES; Dr.  H. 
Grady Harlan, Howard Payne Col- 
lege. Many assistants will help in 
rehearsals, sectionals, etc. Among 
will be: Dr. Eric Sorantin, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, as- 
sisting Mr. Doll with the strings. 
He will also conduct the orchestra 
in an original number of his, en- 
titled ““Cortege Orientale” from the 
suite Khadijah. C. R. Hackney will 
be assisted by twirlers: Rebecca 
O'Bannon and Margie Nell Black. 
It is reported that selected num- 
bers will be used by the various 
organizations from the 1949 Texas 
contest list. Time permitting, other 
numbers will be played. 

Specific informations desired may 


be had by writing TMEA Sec’y 


them 


Dr. D. O. Wiley, Band Director, 
Texas Tech Band, Lubbock, Texas. 
* 

Boone 


1d }Q) 
we |! 


tical type of culminating exercise 
for the clarinet might be— 


ey 


This type of teaching establishes 
naturally the formation of correct 
habits. It gives from the start the 
basic feel of the instrument and a 
comprehension of the way the in- 
strument works. The student is 
then ready to begin reading and 
his advancement will be steady and 
unhampered by the beginning prob- 
lems of total reading. Try this ap- 
proach and you, too, will find more 
pleasure in your teaching and your 
results will ‘be far more gratifying. 
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Juilliard School 


(continued from page 16) 


Century. No attempt has been made 


to represent all composers of merit, 
or even all forms of contemporary 
French music. 














FREE 


UNIFORMS 


Make music teaching a pleasure. Just 
write your name, address, - grades 
taught, and number of pupils on a 
penny post-card and we will mail you 
our FREE CATALOG on carne, conan 
@SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 
They Produce Results 
@THE SYMPHONET 
A Musical Opportunity for Every Child COMPETETIVE PRICES 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC co. 


2821 N. 9th St. Milwaukee 6, Wis. UNIFORM 


p+ KANSAS CITY 

















COMPANY 
MISSOURI 








BAND INSTRUMENTS -:- ORGANS -:- PIANOS ->-:- 


music Cl & § inc. 


FORT WORTH 


MUSIC 


4039 E. BELKNAP 


TELEPHONE 68-3177 











MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Musi 
Voice, Violin 


Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Organ, and Musi 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Appl ied Mus! Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 


Piano Ensemble. 








For Further Information, Address: Gordon C. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 
7 Ju Band Musi 
and w “U4ic 
, 
F.B. Sym.B. 
Shalimar Overture (C) Bu 4.50 6.50 
Sequoia (Tone Poem) (B) LaGassey 4.50 6.50 
Jungle Jump (8) Handlon 4.00 6.00 
Overture Classique (D) Buchtel 1.25 2.25 
Nordic Fantasy (5) Carl Christianson 4.50 6.50 
Three Easter Chorales (C) Yoder-Gillett 1.50 2.50 
Separate Choral Editions Available (S.A.T.B.) 
Come, Soothing Death 12 
The Heav'ns Resounding 12c 
To Thee We Sing 15c 
Youth of America (March) (C) Yoder 1.25 
2nd Norwegian Rhapsody (B-A) F. M. Christiansen 4.50 6.50 
with full score. 6.00 8.00 
Westward Ho (Selection) (D) Max Thomas 2.00 3.50 
Four Sousa Marches (D) ir. Buchtel 


The Thunderer 
Washington Post 


High School Cadets 
Semper Fidelis 
Each Full Band $1.25 





Smith-Y oder-Bachman’s Newest 


S.Y.B. INTERMEDIATE BAND METHOD 
(The Red Book) 


Unusual folksongs in four-part arrangements—eight chorales—rhythm drills 
—special intonation studies—a solo with band accompaniment for each 
instrument—chromatics—intervals—extended scales—and five complete pro- 
gram numbers. 


Parts 75c each Conductor Score $1.00 











Request Approval Copies 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.—Publisher 


223 West Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING JANUARY 


BAND 
Atlantis — Buys 4.50 

(with full Sc.) 6.00 
B-92 Overture Classique—Buchtel (D) 1.50 
Debutante Over.—Myers 3.00 
Ernestonian—Becker (solo) 3.00 
Honor Role Over.—-Skaggs 3.00 
Hungarian Dances—Brahms-Liszt-Johnson 
Magic Valley Over.—Tarver (easy) 3.50 
Mars at Midnight—Hill 1.50 
Shrine Candelabra—Frangkiser (B) 4.50 

(with full Sc.) 6.00 
Sleigh Ride—Anderson 4.00 
Symbol of Honor-—Skaggs 3.00 
Zarida Polka—Losey (solo) 3.00 


BAND AND ORCH. FOLIO 


Accent on Tone and Phrasing—Cheyette 
Get in Rhythm—Paulson 


BOOKS 


Voice Culture—Banks 


CHORAL 
Alouette—Howorth, TTBB, SATB 
Angelus, —The—Rubinstein-Swift, SA, TB 
Ani Ma-Amin—Paul-Binder, TTBB 
Ave Verum Corpus—Byrd-Byrd, SATB ac 
Ave Maria—Duddy, SSA 
Before the Cross—Finney, SATB 
Bell Song—Gretchaninoff, TTBB, SATB 
Bless the Lord, OQ My Soul—Duddy, SATB 
Blow, Thou Stormy Winds—Tkach, SATB 
Break Forth Into Joy—Simper-Byrd, SATB 
By the Rivers of Babylon—Noble, SATB 


City of Desolation, The—Mellers (Motet) SATB 1.25 


City Not Forsaken, The—Mellers (Motet) SATB 
Come, Tell Me—Krones, SATB 


Come and Trip It as You Go—Handel-Fletcher, SSA .15 


Communion Service in A minor—Ley, SATB 

Easter Hope, The—Halfvarson, SATB 

Garden and the Cross, The—Rowley, SATB 
(Easter) 

Give Ear Unto My Prayer and God Is Love— 
Arr. Howarth, SSA 

God's Grandeur—Shaw, SATB 

Gulf Clouds—Rhea, SATB 

Hallelujah—Howorth, TTBB 

He Watching Over Israel— 
Mendelssohn-Byrd, SATB 

He’s Gone Away—Larson, SATB 

Hi, Ho, Sing Gaily!—arr. Luvass, SSA 

How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place— 
Brahms-Byrd, SATB 

I Got Shoes—Swift, SA TB 

Jesus’ Mother, and Mine—Goldsworthy 
SATB and Jrs. 

Let Every Heart Be Merry—Vecchi-Fletcher 
SSA, ac 

Let My Soul Rise in Song—Rhea, SSAATTBB 

Mary Ambree Ballad—-Montgomery (sm. Orch.) 

Meadowlands—Knopper-Howorth, SSA 

Music I Yield to Thee—Fisher, SSA 

My King Rode in Through the City Gates— 
Weaver, SATB 

Now is the Triumph—Ohlson, SATB 

Nunc Dimittis (with Gloria Patri) — 
Gretchaninoff-Fletcher, SATB ac 

Cld MacDonald's Farm—Howorth, SA, TB 

Our Prayer—Krones, SATB 

Paean—An Ode to Music—Curry, SSA 

Peace I Leave With You— 
Roberts Fletcher, SSA, SATB 

Peter! Peter!—Rhea, SATB 

Prayer to the Father of Heaven—Vaughan- 
Williams (Motet) SATB 

Radiant Stars, High in the Heavens Gleaming— 
Cui-Fletcher, SATB ac. 

Roots and Leaves—Williams, SATB 

Risen Lord, The— Barnes, SATB 

Russian Cavalry Song—House, TTBB 

Serenade to Night—Bizet-Fletcher, SATB ac 

Sheep and Lambs May Safely Graze— 
Bach-Fletcher, SSA 
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6.75 
7.50 Bel 
2.50 NAK 
Volk 
Volk 
Volk 
3.50 Pro 
5.00 Bel 
Volk 

6.75 
7.50 Bel 
6.00 Mil 
Volk 
Volk 
75 Pro 
75 Pro 
20 )6COo EV 
15 Pro 
15 Pro 
30 Mil 
15 Pro 
AS. ev 
18 Volk 
.20 HWG 
Is Ev 
18 PAS 
15 Pro 
.20 HWG 
CF 
Lz CF 
16 NAK 
Pro 
36 CF 
.16 CCB 
1.00 HWG 
15 Pro 
50 CF 
18 Mor 
15 Pro 
15 Pro 
.16 PAS 
16 £03 
15 Pro 
5 Pro 
.20 HWG 
15 Pro 
26 CCB 
75 CF 
15 Pro 
18 Volk 
.20 HWG 
.16HWG 
15 Pro 
15 Pro 
.16 NAK 
eee 
15 Pro 
18 Mor 
36 CF 
15 Pro 
.16 PAS 
.16HWG 
30 Mil 
15 Pro 
15 Pro 


Shir Ha-Emek—Lavari-Paul-Binder, TTBB 25 Mil 
Spring Again—Magney, SSA 16 CFS 
Spring of the Year—Chopin-Childe, SATB .20 NAK 
Sweetest Red Rose—arr. Krones, SATB .16 NAK 
Three Little Kittens—Fletcher, SSA 15 Pro 
Three Short Prayers—Highs-Uggen-Carr, SATB 15 PAS 
Thy Word is Like a Garden—Rhea, SATB 18 Mor 
Trout, The—Schubert-Fletcher, SSA 15 Pro 
Two Bach Chorales for Christmas 

arr. Fletcher, SSA 15 Pro 


Under the Greenwood Tree—Stone, SATB 24 CF 
Where Beauty and Mirth are Beckoning 


Verdi - Fletcher 15 Pro 
Where Found the Gull Her Courage—Finney, SATB .18 Volk 
Whom These Hands Hold—Sateren, SATB 15 PAS 
Yule Log Song—Fletcher, SATB 15 Pro 

CHORAL COLLECTION 
Choruses for Gleemen—arr. Morgan, 
Unison, TB, TBB, TTBB .60 H&Mc 
INSTRUMENT SOLOS 
Cadenza for Brahms Violin Concerto Op. 77 

Spalding 80 Volk 
Cadenzas for Mozart Violin Concerto 

in D. No. 4—Spalding 80 Volk 
Fantasy—Chopin-Gallodoro, Clar. 1.50 Mil 
Hollow Men, The—Persichetti, Trumpet 100 EV 
Jazz Legato—Anderson, Violin Pe Mil 
Jazz Pizzicato—Anderson, Violin 75 Mil 
Sonata in E—Spalding, Violin alone 1.25 Volk 
Tempo di Gavotta—Boyce-Forbes-Craxton, 

Viola or Cello 1.50. CF 

INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 
Four Rhapsodies for Brass—Parris 5.00 EV 
Seven Moods for Brass Qtte.—Parris 3.50 EV 
Tom, Dick and Jerry—-Shlimovitz—Drum ie Mil 
INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 
One Hundred and Ten Progressive Etudes 


for Snare Drum—Buggert, Bk. I & II ea. 1.00 Bel 
Orchestra Passage for French Horn 

Meek (from the Classical Repertoire) 1.50 EV 
Orchestra Studies for Bassoon from the 

Works of Tschaikovsky—Pezzi 1.50 EV 


Preparatory Melodies to solo work for 


Bb Cornet—Pottag 100 Bel 
Yost System for Violin-Bow & Finger Magic 1.00 Volk 
ORCHESTRA 

Hollow Men, The—Persichetti (with 
Trumpet) sc. 1.25 Orch. Pts. 1.25 EV 
Lyric Movement—Holst (with Viola) 

Sc. 3.00 Stgs. .30 Winds .25 Solo Viola .50 CF 
Minuet in 4—Paulson 3.50 Pro 
Sleigh Ride—Anderson 3.50 5.00 6.50 Mil 
Stringopation Rose 4.50 6.00 7.50 Mor 

ORGAN 
Fugue, Op. 152—Schubert-Ley 1.20 CF 
Harvest Meditation, A—Milford 1.20 CF 
Paraphrase on “O Filii et Filiae’’—Downes 75HWG 


Pastorale on Chorale ““Now Thank We all Our 


God” Von Herzogenberg-Ley Zo. GF 
Sinfonia Bach-Biggs 75 HWG 
Virgin's Cradle Hymn, The—Howard-Bedell 75 Mil 

PIANO SOLOS 
Doll is Sad, The—Franck-Berkowitz 40 EV 
Dribbling the Ball Steiner 30 )SOMil 
Gypsy Sonatina — Steiner 40) Mil 
Kangaroo Kapers King 30) Mil 
Lollipop’s Frolic, The—Martin 30 Mil 
Petite Arabesque Steiner 40 Mil 
Twelve Dance Preludes North 1.50 Mil 
Whispering Winds King 30 = Mil 
Winds of the Night—Mossman .60 Mil 


2 PIANO — 4 HANDS 
All American—Chambers (Satirical Suite 


in 4 movements) 3.50 Mil 
Adorn Thyself, O° My Soul—Brahms-Watts 1.00 Mil 
Calico Cat, The—Simmons gee RS 
Concerto in Jazz—Phillips 3.50 Mil 
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Gingham Dog, The—Simmons 1.25 CFS Shefte’s Modern Piano Runs—Vol. [-IL-III ea. 1.25 For 
Overture from “Acis and Galatea’—Handel-Miller 2.00 CF VOCAL 
Valse Oubliee Liszt-Tay]l 2.00 CF 
igiiataeaeiaa a ail tae And When the Hour was Come—Tinturin Mil 
PIANO BOOKS I Shall Not Live in Vain—Wilson 50 CFS 
Chord Playing for Piano—Krevit 1.00 Mil Loved by Thee—Brahms-Boles 50 EV 
Let's Learn About Music—King 1.00 Mil Miracle of the Cherry Tree—Vincent Mil 
WHY I JOINED ASEAP Any series of concerts requiring —— 
: ; a Federal tax is. in fact, a “‘Per- NOTICE 
(The American Society of formance for Profit,’ whether spon- , 
Composers, Authors and sored by a club, or an individual. Soe, See Individuals or organi- 
Publishers) , zations who will sponsor summer music 
So, be fair to the composer, with- schools or music camps in 1949, should 
by OSCAR J. FOX out whose works there would be. send us full information for free listing 
Stating my reason in one sen- 1, concerts, and sponsor your con- the May issue of the Southwestern 
tence: ‘In order to participate in Musician. 


accrued royalties paid to ASCAP, 
by licensed users of copyrighted 
music in the ASCAP repertoire, 
for Public Performance for Profit, 
as provided by our Federal Copy- 
right Laws—sustained in an opin- 
ion written by Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes of the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. A. in 1914.” 
Some of my readers may recall 
a sponsored program of about two 
decades ago, conducting annual 
National Auditions over the radio, 
for young singers. Winners in the 
finals received a substantial cash 
award and additional emoluments. 
One of my best-known songs 
twice found its way into the finals 
in fact was one of the very few 
songs by an American song writer 
to reach the finals. However, as at 
that time I was not a member of 
ASCAP, the only society in exist- 
ence then, to act as my agent, I 
received no credits and no royal- 
ties for the numerous broadcasts 
my song enjoyed during prelimi- 
nary, semi-finals and finals. 
Shortly after this time my pub- 
lisher asked me: ‘Mr. Fox, what is 
your present’ classification in 
ASCAP? It should be very good.” 
I had to admit that 1 was not a 
member. But after having the ob- 
jectives of ASCAP explained to 
me, I joined by assigning my ‘‘Pub- 
lic Performance Rights for Profit” 
to ASCAP, who now look after my 
interests by the simple method of 
issuing a license to users of copy- 
righted music for profit, which is a 
key to the entire ASCAP reper- 
toire, and also includes repertoires 
of affiliated performing rights socie- 
ties throughout the musical world. 
In the field of serious music, ap- 
proximately 150 symphony orches- 
tras and over 400 cities sponsor 
Civic and Community Concerts un- 


der ASCAP license. 
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certs under an ASCAP license. 




















Dance of the Comedians (Bartered Bride) 
Russian Sailors’ Dance (Red Poppy) 
Gopak — Russian Dance 

Polonaise 

Cowboy’s Lament 

This Train—(Negro Spiritual) 

Springtime 

Mountain Song 

Ballad of Brotherhood 


By the Waters of Babylon 
Bless The Lord, O My Soul 


Clair de lune 

Waltz from Sleeping Beauty 
America, My Wondrous Land 

Open Thy Heart 

O, Maidens, Run Quickly (S.S.A.A.) 


How Sweet I Roam’‘d 

Springtime 

Summer 

Rain Has Fallen All the Day 

Paean—An Ode to Music (Thomas Gray) 
Ave Maria (S.S.A. and Alto Solo) 

Ave Maria 


1716 Sansom Street 


———S—$[>—— 


= = 





DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL CHORUSES 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


Festival Chorus (Ring Out Wild Bells—Tennyson) 
Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord, 86th Psalm 


WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A.) 


By the Waters of Babylon (S.S.A. & Sop. Solo) 


Sample copies sent on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO.. 





Smetana-Elkan .18 
Gliere-Elkan .18 
Moussorgsky-Elkan .16 | 
Chopin-Davidson .16 | 
A. W. Binder .15 
A. W. Binder .16 
Lily Strickland .16 
Gardner Read .16 
Joseph Wagner .20 
Frances McCollin .50 
H. Alex Matthews .25 
William Presser .16 
John H. Duddy 


Debussy-Elkan .20 
Tschaikowsky-Elkan .18 
Rob Roy Peery .16 
Bizet-Elkan .18 
Cavalli-Branscombe_ .18 
H. Alex. Matthews .25 
Mendelssohn-Drum_ .16 
Lily Strickland .16 
George F. McKay .16 
Wm. R. Smith .15 

W. Lawrence Curry .20 
Wm. R. Smith . 
John H. Duddy .15 


(ee; 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. _ || 

















BEST PEOPLE ON EARTH 
March 


By Harry Warde 


BLUE BANNER-—March 
By B. F. Schultz 
BROADCASTER, THE 
March 

By S. L. Alpert 


CAMPUS PARADE—March 
By Fred K. Huffer 


A brilliant number 


Full Band 
Symphonic Band 


CHART 


506 S. Wabash Ave. 








WARNER’S MARCH SERIES 
FOR SCHOOL BANDS 





TREMONTIER OVERTURE 
By Joseph Olivadoti 


carefully scored with interesting 


romplete Catalog cheerfully 


PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


EVER FORWARD—March 
By I. R. Anderson 
Scored by Guy Holmes 


FAME AND FORTUNE 
March 

By Fred K. Huffer 
VALIANT SONS——March 
By H. A. VanderCook 


Full School Instrumentation 


Full Band, Eact $1.00 


furnished upon request. 


MUSIC 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
































PROFESSIUNAL 


DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 


AMARILLO 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accompanist 
and faculty member of Amarillo Col- 
lege, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 


member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 
aminer and State Director of Music, 

State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 
ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 

CANYON 


CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


DALLAS 

BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 

BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
Elm. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 
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HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert —Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 


of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 


TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 

DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers’ and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 
BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 

Grade School Music; Radford School. 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 

FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
= of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
ege. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 





REYNOLDS, Dr. I. 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 


E.—Field-work in 


of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 

. Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector, Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 


DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 


HOUSTON 

FRANSEE Music School. Est. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, 
Symphonic Instruments. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 


1920. Ph. 


Voice, all 


CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 

LUBBOCK 

BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. Mus. D. 

BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 


MARFA 


LA VANTURE, 
Box 505. 


Pauline—Piano. P. O. 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 
SAN ANTONIO 
BURGER, Joseph, B.M. 
er, Trinity University. 
FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 
FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances on programs of his songs. 328 


E. Mulberry. 
INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 
LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 


Baritone. Teach- 
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OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 


STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, 
tor 


S.—School of Piano, 


Depart- 
Direc- 


VICTORIA 
TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
WACO 


GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 


Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 


WOOTTON, Charles F.—-Pianist; Head of 
Music Department, Brown Military 
Academy of the Ozarks; Sulphur Springs. 

CALIFORNIA 

B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 

COLORADO 

SPORLEIDER, Louise, 
Box 642, Walsenburg. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 

IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D. 
Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 


spicuous talent’ (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 


GESTRAM, 


Patricia 


Soprano-Teacher. 


Voice, 


KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys _ Posselt Piano. 
Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 
MISSOURI 


SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 
gressive Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 
Mexico. 


FEBRUARY 1949 


WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of- Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 


offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Theory. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 
NEBRASKA 

BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 Central 
Avenue, Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau 
Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 


side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 
NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 


sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 

NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 


GERRY, Arthur Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 


ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 


York City. 
HUGHES, EDWIN —Pianist and Teacher 


Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 


Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 
WHITE, Grace—National Representative 


National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12ist St., New York City. 
OHIO 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 





YOUNG, Mary Lavinia Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 

YOUNG, ACADEMY OF ARTS, Law- 
ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia Young, Dir. 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla. representative 
Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 

TENNESSEE 

JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. 
Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Head Music De- 


Hill 


partment, Professor of Voice, Union 
University, Jackson. 
UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 
389 N. University Ave., Provo. 
WYOMING 


FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 


ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 
Laramie. 
T A WT 
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SING ALONG 
with HARRY WILSON 7 


A song book for every modern educator and 
choral group. Ideal for comp, church, school GY 
or community singing. There ore mony new “fi 
Gy arrangements by Harry Wilson in association 

with Hugo Frey. Contents include: THE LAND Z 
J 1 LOVE, NELLIE BLY, ERIE CANAL, CIELITO 7 
YY LINDO, ALOUETTE, CHIAPENECAS, RED RIVER 
VALLEY, LONDONDERRY AIR, LITTLE LIZA 


, SANE, CINDY, BIG CORRAL ond many others. Y 
Y + 50 
G 
$j, & MODERN AMERICAN CANTATA 
% By HARRY ROBERT WILSON / 
Y and DOMENICO SAVINO GY 
Y MY COUNTRY 


(Introducing “THE LAND I LOVE") SATB 1.00 ZF 
* 


Our complete choral thematic Y 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


Z 43) 


J. J. ROBBINS & SONS, Inc. 





1585 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 19_N. Y. 
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San Angelo 


(continued from page 8) 


pen accidentally”. 


This, then, is the success story 
of San Angelo’s department of in- 
strumental music. The ingredients 
that make the story possible are a 
hard working and capable director, 
a superintendent of schools inter- 
ested in providing for the cultural 
side of a student's school life, and 
a Board of Education willing to pro- 
vide the funds for a program in 
which it believes. 


The personnel of the Orchestra 
follows: Ist Violins: Lois Estep, 
Mary Bolding, Frances Kelly, Lou- 
ise Gayer, Martha McMillan, Billy 
Taylor, Mary Bess Whidden; 2nd 
Violins: Virginia La Mance, Jose- 
phine Mills, Dorothy Wallace, Dee 
Baker, Betty Atchison, Denny Ed- 
mondson, Ann Hamilton, Martha 
Hodges, Mary Barnes; Violas: Ann 
Harvey, Donald Williams, Elaine 
Fairbanks, Tommy Faye Martin, 
Janet Jackson; Cellos: Mary Beth 
Brown, Tonya Woullard, Josephine 
Bolen, Pauline Wachter, Ronald 
Williams; Basses: Nelda Skaggs, 
La Juan Lawson, Billy Brewer, 
Robert Dehnel, James Marshall; 
Flutes: Adrian Anderson, Jerry 
Johnson, Wanda Brashear, Eleanor 
White; Oboe: Janet McShan; Bas- 
soon: Patricia Hayes; Clarinets: 
Pauline Eudaly, Patty Booth, Joe 
Hearn, Elaine Williams; Clarinet 
(Bass): James Caldwell; Clarinet 
(Alto): Charles Wood; Cornets: 
Eugene Briscoe, Eugene Beck; 
Horns: James Bradley, Jack White, 
Joan Houston, Lester Ejisenbeck; 
Trombones: Ralph Hodges, Thom- 
as Moser, George Osburn; Tuba: 
Jerry O'Neill; Percussion: Theresa 
Moore, Dorothy Mann; Pianos: 
Earnestine Woodward, Rita Tuck- 
er. 

* 





Wichita Falls Symphony 
(continued from page 11) 


placed this organization as being 
of first rank, basing his judgment 
on the “sheer quality” of the first 
performance. Acknowledgement in 
a number of eastern and western 
newspapers and in a number of 
musical magazines followed. 

On the May ninth premiere, Mr. 
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Balazs presented the 90-piece sym- 
phony, the Great Chorus of North 
Texas State College, and 1500 chil- 
dren sopranos of the public school 
system of Wichita Falls. 


The programs for the coming 
season are not less ambitious. The 
ber 6, and included Wagner's 
“Meistersinger” excerpts, Prokef- 
fieff's delightful “Peter and the 
first program scheduled on Decem- 
Wolf’ with a narrator. The first 
section of Handel's “Messiah” with 
well-known soloists and a_ civic 
chorus of Wichita Falls concluded 
the concert. By popular request, the 
public school children participated 
in the program by joining in the 
singing of Christmas carols. 

The Conductor, Mr. Balazs, is 
scheduled for concerts during this 
season in North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Mexico City, and 
a number of appearances in Texas. 
One of the Texas Concerts is a 
joint appearance with Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. 

———— 


Thompson 


Our lives are influenced and 
made by music. 

In abject humility I bow before 
the great musicians of the past who 
have left unforgettable music to 
feed our souls. To Bach and Schu- 
bert, to Mozart and Lizst, to Pader- 
ewski and Kreisler, to Stephen 
Foster and MacDowell, to Gersh- 
win, to ‘‘Fats’’ Waller, to the many 
thousands whose inspirations have 
added to our treasures each in his 
own individual way. 

Thank God for Music. 

The End 

P.S. I'd like to cram that snort 
down the thoughtless individual's 
throat and make him say, “Thank 
God for music teachers.” 

Again—The End. 

Sn 


Metzger 
(continued from page 39) 


started as children during their 
grade and high school days, and as 
individuals have attained the pro- 
fessional level in Radio, Church, 
Recital, and Light Opera work or 
have become members of ‘The 
Chicago Opera”, “The San Carlo 
Opera’, “The Opera Theater’, and 
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“The New 
Opera”. 

In conclusion, the author main- 
tains that, under the proper guid- 
ance, Grand Opera performances 
by children are definitely feasible 
and of advantage to their voice and 
personality development, with a 
probability of laying a good foun- 
dation for a professional singing 
career. Let it be said, finally how- 
ever, it requires a specialist experi- 
enced in this field to get the results 
above-mentioned. Others should 
not try it. Let it also be said that, 
while children do have the daring 
to act and to sing, they neverthe- 
less still sing as children. 
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Staff for 1948-49 


Henry Grady Harlan, Ph.D., Mus. D. 
Dean, Department of Music 
Voice-Chorus 


Chester Parks 
Instruments-Violin 
Howard Payne Band 


Woodrow Wall 

Voice-Conducting 

A Cappella Choir 
Men's Chorus 


William Hargrave, Basso 
(Metropolitan Opera) 
Artist Teacher of Voice 


Frederick L. Thiebaud 
Piano-Theory 
Howard Payne Orchestra 


Mary Edith Loyd 
Piano-Organ 
College Accompanist 


Leo Podolsky 
Artist Consultant 


Gabriel Fransee 
Voice-Mus. Ed. 
Women's Choir 


Annie B. Combs 
Piano-Theory 
College Accompanist 





Mrs. Sybil S. Howell 
Piano-Voice 


William Ross 
Student Assist. 
Instruments 


Mrs. Howard Scott 
Piano-Organ 


Robert Milam 
Student Assist. 
Voice 


Dr. Leo Podolsky, World-Renowned Con- 
cert Artist and Teacher, will Conduct a 
Master Class in Piano and Piano Peda- 
gogy 
May 2-7, 1949 at Howard Payne College. 
This will be Dr. Podolsky’s Fourth Master 
Class at Howard Payne College. This is a 


for Pianists and Piano Teachers, 


wonderful opportunity for the Teachers of 
the Area to study with a world authority. 


Reasonable prices are quoted. 


Dr. Podolsky will conduct a Party of 
American Students to the Salzburg Fes- 
tival at the Mozarteum Academy during 
July and August, where he will also serve 


as Guest-Artist Teacher. 








Address: Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
Box 235 


Brownwood, Texas 


Thos. H. Taylor, LL. D. 
President of College 


J. H. Shelton, B. S. 


Business Manager 


Geo. G. Dickey, M. A. 
Registrar of College 


Dorothy Cox, M. A. 
Dean of Women 


Z. T. Huff, Ph. D. 
Dean of College 


Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
Dean of Men 




















XCELLENCE PRIZE WINNERS 
A 


NATIONAL GUILD 
OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Five Artist Diploma Holders Receive $250 Each: 


Grace Gimbel, New Jersey 
(pupil of Carl Friedberg) 


Carlyle Seymour, scholarship winner of Rollins College, Florida 
(pupil of Walter Charmbury) 


Fern Nolte Davidson, Idaho, 


Teacher-member of the Guild 


Jim Bob Floyd, Texas 
(pupil of Dr. and Mrs. Silvio Scionti) 


Milton Schafer, New York 
(pupil of Alfred Mirovitch) 


ALSO DOING SUPERIOR WORK AND WORTHY OF SPECIAL MENTION ARE: 


Roger Le Gassie, Ohio, 
(pupil of Franklyn Carnahan) 


Eleanor Beck Watkins, Missouri 
(pupil of Eva Tisdale Williams) 


Evelyn M. Bergstrom, Massachusetts 
(pupil of Marie Webb-Betts) 


NEXT MONTH WINNERS OF COLLEGIATE AND HIGH SCHOOL PRIZES WILL BE ANNOUNCED 
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NATIONAL GUILD 
OF PIANO TEACHERS 


IRL ALLISON, M. A., Mus. D., Founder - President 


Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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